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WE are not able to understand the policy of Japan in 
Korea and Manchuria or to get at the true inwardness 
of the criticisms made by those, missionaries and others, 
who condemn Japan in unsparing terms. At the late 
Mohonk Conference Baron Takahira claimed that the 
cause of the late war was the disorder in Korea and 
Manchuria, and in substance said that it was the duty of 
Japan to see to it that in these two countries conditions 
should be such that another war would not be made 
necessary. His general statement was that the cause of 
war between two nations was commonly not some ex- 
ternal collision and rivalry, but internal disorder in at 
least one of the nations, which resulted in bad govern- 
ment and a quarrelsome disposition, That the treat- 
ment of Korea is stern and the discipline severe is evident 
enough. Whether this is the necessary cauterizing of a 
diseased member we do not know. We sympathize with 
the Japanese when he speaks, and grow resentful against 
him when we read the testimony of the missionary. 


x 


Some of our Congregational friends are suspicious 
and critical whenever any form of doctrine is presented 
as Trinitarian and orthodox, if it could be accepted by a 
Unitarian. Instead of rejoicing if the cords of their 
Trinitarian tabernacle can be extended and the truth so 
presented that even a Unitarian can accept it, they ob- 
ject on the ground that what any Unitarian can receive 
as a just interpretation of truth cannot be orthodox and 
ought not to be accepted. They do not seem to know 
that some of the forms of truth most popular and accept- 
able in so-called orthodox churches are the thoughts of 
Channing, Parker, Clarke, and Emerson, and other rep- 
resentatives of the New England theology, which have 
modified the old creeds and have shaped the deliverances 
of truth. The standard for every believer ought to be 
the truth, no matter who else shall accept it or who shall 
deny it,—the truth in its simplicity, without denomina- 
tional labels and associations. 


we 


WE have known a church with an exceedingly popular 
minister, with a large congregation, and a showy and 
even ostentatious parade of virtue, which for years 
seemed to strive for nothing but to appear well on dress 
parade. “One man, who knew it well, said that not a 
young man who was devoted to that minister and a 
graduate of that church ever did anything worth while 
in after life. Of another such church a sagacious bank 
president said, standing where he could see its handsome 
edifice, ‘‘I know every man in that church, and there is 
not a manly fellow among them.’’ The business of a 
church is to furnish men and women who, without selfish 
ambitions, are ready and well prepared, if any summons 
comes, for any useful service to the community. The 
ministers and churches that work to this end, and suc- 
ceed in attaining it, are not always the ministers and 
churches that are described as popular and successful. 


& 


THERE is within our knowledge a church which has 
furnished many and stalwart citizens intent upon civic 
improvement and reform. In the part of the city where 
that church was a central point, without ostentation 
and without public declaration, the individual members 
of that congregation made themselves felt in every 
political movement or social enterprise where the in- 
fluence of good men and women could be effective. Not 
only did good men and women grow up and go out of 
this church, but, as one said, when people of doubtful 
character who persisted in the use of business methods 
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of doubtful quality joined the congregation, they soon 
became uneasy and quietly slipped away. It was only 
by eschewing the evil and choosing the good that they 
could find themselves at home among these simple- 
minded, honest people who were working with an eye 
single to the ideals of the church. 


The Near End. 


For a good many years we have been discussing the 
relative advantage of attacking theological problems 
from the near end-and the far end. Once theologians, 
as a rule, began at the far end of doctrine. They imag- 
ined, or imaged, God as a being infinite and eternal, 
omniscient and omnipotent, having certain attributes in 
which these elements were always present. From them 
they deduced certain so-called truths regarding the 
nature and destiny of man,—everlasting happiness, eter- 
nal misery, punishment for sin against an infinite Creator, 
and various other deductions from the nature of govern- 
ment under an infinite and eternal being. They shaped 
a body of doctrine which was portentous in character, 
weighty in substance, and enforced with all the sanctions 
of the divine government. 

As time passed and men began to understand them- 
selves and their fellows, to speculate upon the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, and to learn many ways in which 
human beings are bound together in their rising and their 
falling, they began to take courage and to insist that it 
was worth while to attack the problems of theology and 
religion from the near end of human experience. They 
began to see that we can know nothing about the being 
and nature of God beyond that which is revealed in the 
experience of men and women. ‘The infinite justice is 
revealed to them only under the forms of finite justice. 
They began to rebel against some of the deductions of 
the theologians concerning the fate of their fellow-men, 
and began to see that, for good or for-evil, all men are 
bound together, and that no one can escape the fortunes 
of the race. 

This change of outlook was like that which comes when 
one uses the eye-piece of a telescope, and looks out into 
the universe. It was found that our human moralities 
and humane sentiments were lenses through which to 
see and examine the divine attributes. The discovery 
was not a new one, because it was the method of Jesus 
and his early followers; but it was a method which had 
been obscured by the logic and reasoning of the schoolmen 
and the theologians. The dominant teaching of the 
New Testament is that the love of God is made manifest 
through our human affections, and that love for God is 
best cultivated by loving one another. Whatever else 
may be said about the nature of Jesus, it is a fact beyond 
dispute that it is through his human characteristics that 
he becomes the revealer of the divine nature; and the 
change from what is called theocentric doctrine, in which 
God the Father is made the principal object of thought 
and worship, to the Christocentric, in which Jesus is 
worshipped as the most approachable manifestation of 
deity, is caused by a subtle perception, often unrecog- 
nized, of the fact that through human- nature only can 
and does God reveal himself to his children on the earth. 
The application of this statement is too evident to need 
pointing out. It has been the inspiration of all the 
humanitarian movements of the last century. It was 
and is that which has set the Unitarians and kindred 
liberals apart from the great historic establishments of 
Christendom. 

The method of applying the principle which we all 
accept must become more and more personal and indi- 
vidual as the nature of social duty is revealed to us. In 
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order to approach the problem properly, each person 
must train himself to begin at the nearest end of the 


near end, to begin just at that point where the problem 


of duty, of social service, and right doctrine touches him 
in his every-day life. A social organization made up, 
let us say, of a thousand unfit men and women, no matter 
what wisdom should devise their rules of organization, 
would be a social menace and a pest to humanity. A 
corporation made up of evil-minded men, daring and 
unscrupulous, is a curse to the community. A similar 
corporation made up of men who are intent upon serving 
the world through their honest efforts becomes a blessing. 
In a similar way an organization formed to resist all 
corporations and wealth-producing activities becomes a 
pest or a blessing according to the quality of the indi- 
viduals of whom it is composed. 

But much nearer home than this comes the question 
and the duty. No man has a right to be a censor of a 
great public abuse if any part of it depends for its per- 
petuity upon his lack of fidelity to the duty which lies 
right at hand before him as an individual member of 
society. We know men who curse the government 
because it does not conform to what they set forth as 
the ideal of good administration, and yet they never lift 
a finger to make it better, and do not even take the 
trouble to vote on election day. We know other men 
and women, who claim to be Americans, faithful to the 
institutions of American life and government, who 
express their disgust and contempt for those who make 
and administer our laws, and those who control the 
movements of society, by running away and spending 
their time and money abroad, instead of staying at home 
and fighting the good fight to make their country worthy 
to be the home of honorable and high-minded men and 
women. We know men and women whom we would 
not trust with a dollar if there could be a legal excuse 
for appropriating it, who do not know how to treat 
humanely and honorably dependents in their household 
or in their business, who do not pay with promptness 
the bills of their tradesmen, and yet who would be 
astonished if we should tell them in public what we think 
of them in private,—that they have no right to join in 
the outcry against the corruption of the times until they 
have taken the ancient advice to make clean first their 
own cup and platter. 

We said above that our senators and representatives 
show the kind of people who elect them and allow them 
to make our laws and control our national policies. 
Thisis not saying that, if there is a knave in Congress, all 
his constituents are knaves; but it is an assertion that, 
if he is known to be what he is, then one of two things 
has happened at home: he has been elected by those who 
like the kind of man he is, or he has been allowed to run 
for office and win it, because the better part of the com- 
munity had become indifferent to politics and allowed 
the baser sort to have their way. ‘The near end of politics 
is the ballot, and the near end of reform is found in the 
character of the individual citizen. 


The Dangers of Comfort. 


The reverence for comfort in our time has been exalted 
to the standard of a religious creed. He who does not 
love comfort and pursue it may be classed as vagabond, 
tramp, loafer, or debased person; for, with comfort, as 
part of its very essence go cleanliness, decency, order, 
and several things that make up an outward semblance 
of respectability. To many it is the very essence of civil- 
ization. Its excellences are too numerous to enumerate, 
but its evils, from a slight survey, are also manifest. 

A nation as an entity where every individual was per- 
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fectly comfortable, with down quilts, bath-tubs, and 
radiators, would almost inevitably be a dull and stupid 
nation. It is the struggle for these blessings that be- 
stows upon men and women their vim and zest. The 
Dutch in time past, perhaps wrongfully, have been 
thought so sunk and pillowed in comfort as to be slow in 
apprehension and wit, unimaginative and unaspiring in 
thought and deed. It is sometimes said that women as 
a means of supremacy wish to chain down men by com- 
fort to domestic life, and a part of the danger of matri- 
mony is the taming and subduing of the brave, bold spirit, 
fitted for high emprise, by the soft allurements of a com- 
fort too perfect to allow of any loophole for strenuous 
exertion. 

As a people, it must be confessed that comfort is one 
of our idols, and in town and country is a standard of 
gentility and respect. But the masculine nature is apt 
to tire of an existence barricaded from all risk and 
smothered in monotony. It courts the stern discomforts 
of hunting, fishing, the attractions of the pathless jungle, 
the wild mountain side, the trackless glen and pass and 
canyon, and the dangers and terrors of the sea. This 
escape still has the charm of romance, still it fires the 
young, and touches with enthusiasm the middle-aged and 
old. The dangers encountered through sentiment and 
imagination, without compulsion or need, simply to 
escape upholstery and three meals a day and the tread- 
mill of the comfortable life, is so large though perhaps un- 
recognized a factor of our modern life that it is leading 
many back to nature as a fresh source of inspiration. 

Men have a larger field of vision than women have. 
They struggle more against the bonds of a perfectly 
regulated existence admitting of few surprises, with all 
things highly respectable, cut-and-dried, around them. 
They struggle more against the belittling effects of a fussy 
existence, though perfectly appointed. ‘They have bolder 
aspirations and more compelling impulses than domes- 
tic women can be expected to feel. The woman sinks 
more readily into the charming, much-coveted ease that 
tends to avoirdupois and perfect satisfaction with 
limited conditions, narrow and local views of the world’s 
needs or dangers, and small interest outside a little circle 
of people on the same level and of the same way of think- 
ing. The narrow life that is centred in comfort makes 
it dangerous as a promoter of limitations and a circum- 
scriber of horizons, attaches it to the petty, the frivolous, 
and often to the selfish. To be sunk in easy-chairs and 
soft sofas, to divide the time between crocheting, tatting, 
church sociables, and tea parties, to develop no intellectual 
hunger, no culture in the world of art and literature; no 
independent and wide views in the affairs of the world, 
is often due to thé sweet narcotic of too much comfort. 

But women in a large class are rebelling against this 
domestic soothing-syrup and the kind of subjection it 
implies. ‘The athletes bred in college, in the interest of 
out-of-door sports, horsemanship, the violent exertions 
of tennis, golf, swimming, boating, the dangers of yacht- 
ing and mountaineering, are pioneers in a new mode of 
life their grandmothers little dreamed of, and which has 
already produced a new type, with new ideals and aspira- 
tions. 

The comfortable and comfort-loving church has its 
dangers of a very marked kind. Those who recline on 
spiritual beds of ease, in rich and elegant churches, who 
listen to the dulcet voice of a perfectly safe and satis- 
factory preacher, warranted never to tread on tender toes 
or arouse sleeping consciences, those who know nothing 
of a sharp and wholesome arousing, find religion a seda- 
tive rather than a stimulant and moral bracer. They 
may trundle along many a year with pastor, organist, 
choir, and sexton, all perfectly correct and dignified, and 
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all drawing comfortable salaries. The drawing of 
salaries in such a church is a spiritual exercise of the 
highest importance. The worshippers feel they have 
performed the whole duty of man and woman by giving 
to church half a day on Sunday and devoting the other 
half to a novel or newspaper. The danger is that most 
of the active, thinking, bright minds will gradually leave 
such a comfortable establishment, and betake them- 
selves to sports or to congenial studies, and the church 
will be left to a collection of fossils, like no small number 
of the out-of-the-way London temples where the verger 
and the pew-opener constitute the usual congregation. 

The old Puritan doctrines were not at all comfortable, 
and in that fact lay most of their merit. They forced 
people to think and feel, to dread and shudder, and even 
this was better than pleasant stagnation; for in the end it 
gave them the intellectual weapons by which they fought 
their way out of the terrors and inconsistencies of the old 
creeds. 


Current Topics, 


THE nomination of William H. Taft for the presidency 
on the first ballot was foreshadowed by the deliberations 
of the Republican National Committee at Chicago during 
the past week. ‘The decisions of the committee on the 
question of the recognition of contested delegations were 
so uniformly in favor of the supporters of the Secretary 
of War that even some of his opponents made public 
admission at the beginning of the week that Mr. Taft’s 
nomination was assured in advance of the opening of 
the convention, which will take place next Tuesday. 
During the arguments before the committee, the repre- 
sentatives of all the candidates for the nomination 
except Speaker Cannon made common cause against Mr. 
Taft, and perceptible bitterness was engendered in the 
course of the discussions by the patent fact that the 
Secretary’s friends were in control of the committee. 
Although it is expected that appeals from some of the 
committee’s decisions will be carried to the Committee 
on Credentials, it was the consensus of opinion, as these 
pages are going to press, that Mr. Taft will have no diff- 
culty in getting the nomination. 


wt 


OnE result of the conferences between President 
Roosevelt and members of his administration and the 
governors of practically all the States in the Union at 
the White House last May took concrete form on June 
8, when the President appointed a national conservation 
commission to advise the chief magistrate of the nation 
and to co-operate with State bodies on the problems of 
husbanding the natural resources of the country. The 
man whom Mr. Roosevelt appointed to the chairman- 
ship of the newly created commission is Gifford Pinchot, 
head of the forestry division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to whose initiative the calling of the conference 
of governors is commonly credited. Among the other 
members of the commission, in addition to more than 
a dozen prominent senators and representatives, are 
such men as James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad; Andrew Carnegie; John Mitchell, former 
president of the United Mine Workers of America; John 
Hays Hammond, who is. regarded as an international 
authority on mining; and Gustav Schwab, the dean of 
the maritime commerce of New York. 


a 


A NOTABLE step in the progress of the world was made 
on June 3, when Washington and London simultaneously 
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announced an agreement establishing a letter postage 
rate of two cents an ounce between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. ‘The news of the successful. 
conclusion of the negotiations was received with appre- 
ciative enthusiasm in the House of Commons, and the 
press of both English-speaking countries treated the 
event as a conspicuous page in the history of the devel- 
opment of postal relations between the two branches of 
the race. Apart from its effect upon the facility of 
intercourse between Great Britain and America, the 
Anglo-American agreement is bound to exert a hardly 
less important indirect effect by stimulating the demand 
for similar agreements among other nations. French 
public opinion is already demanding the establishment of 
a domestic rate for international postage, and an agita- 
tion for a like reduction of the expense of communication 
by mail is apparent in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
several of the smaller European states. Ultimately, it is 
believed the Anglo-American innovation will be adopted 
by all the countries comprised in the Universal Postal 
Union. 
a 


DESPITE a parting protest by an aggressive minority 
in the House of Commons on June 4, King Edward VII. 
on June 6 took ship for the Bay of Finland, and on June 
9 was received with an imposing display by Nicholas IT. 
in the roadstead at Reval. Russians of all classes, as 
represented by the bureaucracy and by the constitu- 
tional leaders in the Douma, treated the king’s visit as 
an event in the history of the empire,—and for widely 
differing reasons. ‘The bureaucrats regarded Edward’s 
conferences with Nicholas as a tribute to the power of 
the autocracy, while the liberals construed them as an 
expression of the king’s desire to strengthen the begin- 
nings of constitutionalism in Russia. In England, just 
prior to the departure of the sovereign, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs once more disclaimed any political sig- 
nificance for the interview between the monarchs, but 
his disclaimer was regarded by the aggressive minority 
as a mere diplomatic formality. 


ae 


THE very eve of King Edward’s arrival at Reval was 
made, either by design or by chance, the occasion for 
the publication of an imperial ukase, which materially 
limits the power of self-government accorded to Finland 
by its constitution. Under the new order, the Russian 
premier is authorized to exercise complete scrutiny over 
all matters affecting the relations between the Finnish 
legislature and the Grand Duke of Finland, who is also 
Czar of Russia. ‘The ukase of June 8 is regarded by the 
liberals in the Douma as a repetition, in thinly veiled 
form, of the famous pronouncement by Count Bobrikoff, 
governor-general of Finland, in 1899,. which the world 
denounced as a complete abrogation of the constitutional 
rights of the Finnish people. 


ed 


AN event which probably could not find a parallel in 
the modern history of any European country except 
France took place in Paris on June 4, when the ashes of 
Emile Zola, the author of the revision of the Dreyfus 
case and the exoneration of the Jewish officer who had 
been condemned to life imprisonment at Devil’s Island 
for betraying the military secrets of France, were depos- 
ited in the Pantheon amid a national demonstration. 
An attempt upon the life of Major Dreyfus in the course 
of the ceremonies at the Pantheon called universal 
attention to the fact that the rancor that was instilled 
into the blood of France by the protracted spasm known 
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as the Dreyfus case is not dead; but it did not obliterate 
the dramatic impression which France produced upon 
the world by her unqualified determination to do justice 
to the memory of a champion of truth, and to do it 
entirely upon her own initiative, at a time when external 
clamor on the question had died out. 


st 


WHATEVER fears there might have been among French 
republicans that the bullets fired at Dreyfus by Louis 
Gregori, himself a somewhat exaggerated militarist, might 
be the outward expression of a Royalist conspiracy were 
quickly dispelled by the judicial and police investiga- 
tions. It was proved plainly, twenty-four hours after 
the attempted tragedy, that Gregori tried to do murder, 
not as an agent of an organized political faction, but 
rather as the apprehensive champion of the army, which 
he saw menaced by the honors which the republic was 
paying to Zola, its dead critic. The incident in its 
final analysis served once more to strengthen international 
belief and French confidence in the permanency of the 
republic, by furnishing a demonstration of the futility of 
its foes. 


Brevities. 


All the unsectarian charities of New England were, we 
believe, without exception, started by Unitarians. Now 
they are the fashion. 


If we had forts along our northern border and ships of 
war on the Great Lakes, occasions for fighting would cer- 
tainly have arisen since the War of 1812. 


The bonds of union in the various sects are supposed to 
be creeds and policies and church government, but the 
most common tie is described in the saying, ‘‘Birds of a 
feather flock together.’ 


Distrust the man who knows it all. Back of every 
truth and fact lies inscrutable mystery. Science has 
opened a wonderland of knowledge, bounded on all sides 
by infinite realms which as yet no human wisdom can 
explore, 


We ought to keep out of this country the offscouring of 
all nations, and we ought to invite and welcome the wise 
and the prudent, the educated and the refined dwellers 
in the East to come among us freely and be treated accord- 
ing to their deserts. 


Let fearful souls take courage. Religion was in the 
world before the Old Testament was written, and, when 


- Christianity was founded, the New Testament did not 
- exist. If our Bible were taken away, the human soul 


could write another one. It might not be a better one, 
but it would serve. 


Enterprising captains of industry ought not to be en- 
couraged or be allowed to import foreign laborers to come 
into competition with Americans for the reason that they 
will work cheaply and live on half-rations; and yet there 
are districts in which it would be well for all concerned if 
a”million or two of Asiatics could be colonized. 


We do not know any view of the Bible that is more in- 
spiring than that which one gets when he contemplates 
the barbarity and the sensualism of the men and women 
who lived two or three thousand years ago, and then notes 
the fact that intertwined with all this virile but untrained 
humanity were the noble sentiments and far-reaching 
perceptions of truth which in our day survive, freed from 
their gross accompaniments. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


“Punishing the Family.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Permit me, through your columns, to thank Dr. Bar- 
rows for his admirable article with the above title, which 
deserves the widest circulation as a most important 
contribution to the cause of prison reform. 

For more than two decades it had been my painful 
daily duty to assist in the operation of the absurd laws, 
which, through a mistaken kindness to the culprit, 
administered the punishment he deserved -to his unfort- 
unate family. No one who has not personally known 
the misery thus inflicted upon the innocent can fully 
appreciate the horrors of the situation to which Dr. 
Barrows now wisely calls attention, and for which he 
suggests remedies altogether admirable. 

Yet, when some fifteen years ago, in the pages of the 
Forum, I frankly referred to these effects of our criminal . 
jurisprudence, the press of the United States scoffed 
at the statements then made; and philanthropic individ- 
uals were filled with righteous zeal only for ‘‘what we 
could do for the prisoner.’?’ What we did do for him, 
and, as Dr. Barrows admirably shows, still do, is to break 
up any habits he may have formed of regular industry, 
and force his innocent wife and children to suffer for his 
fault. 

He is taken away from aiding in their support, given 
better food and a better lodging than he had at home, 
and taught habits of idleness among vicious companions. 
If he had not acquired these habits before, nothing could 
have been devised more well fitted to cultivate that 
tendency. 

The institution at Elmira was violently attacked in 
the New York press for including, in their remarkably 
successful reformatory regimen, the reformatory process 
which nature always adopts for violators of her laws,— 
the sensation of physical pain. Yet the prisoner who 
underwent this treatment most quickly improved and 
won hisfreedom. In Massachusetts we relied on coddling 
the prisoner with, to quote from memory a report of our 
reformatory, ‘‘giving the prisoner all the pleasant in- 
fluences he could have in life outside,’’—minstrels, games, 
brass bands, and gingerbread. The President of the 
United States has since recommended for wife-beaters 
the method of nature, administration of physical pain, 
though that suggestion was violently decried when I 
made it in the Forum article before referred to. 

Dr. Barrows’s plan has the same wise provision of 
nature as ifs basis, though he prefers to substitute the 
pangs of hunger for corporal punishment. He shows 
the admirable effect of his system of forcing the pris- 
oner to pay his debt alike to the State and to his own 
family; and enough cannot be said against what he truly 
characterizes as the ‘‘tragic comedy” of punishing 
the family instead of the man. The ignorant, badly 
brought up culprit commits some minor offence or mis- 
demeanor, and the philanthropic community of Massa- 
chusetts then proceeds, by the action of its imperfect 
laws, to commit the enormous crime of rewarding the 
offender and corrupting him, while they at the same 
time inflict a very real and often most severe penalty 
on the innocent wife and helpless little children. 

As one whose miserable duty it long was to assist in 
this really criminal proceeding, allow me to express to 
Dr. Barrows the gratitude which all just men must feel 
in his lucid and admirable exposition of the tragic con- 
sequences of our boasted enlightenment. 

WiLi1AM P. ANDREWS, 

Capri, ITaty. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


Rarely has more enthusiasm been aroused at any of the 
festivals of Anniversary Week than this year. The 
triumph of good government in Boston was personified 
by the Unitarian mayor, Hon. George A. Hibbard, 
who presided. Rev. John 'Haynes Holmes, brimming 
over with righteous wrath, stirred the meeting by his 
thrilling. appeal for the righting of wrongs which he de- 
picted in public and social life. In calmer mood Hon. 
Robert Luce, for ten years a prominent member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, told of the good works of the 
law-making body and the practical results which he 
had witnessed in his legislative service toward the better- 
ment of the daily life of the people. Dr. Crothers, in 
one of his charming combinations of wit and earnestness, 
_ eulogized Mr. Holmes’s appeal as an ‘‘epoch-marking 
speech,” and yet maintained that the Association’s non- 
adoption of Mr. Holmes’s resolution was a stand for the 
true Unitarian freedom which does not tie itself to a 
dogma, but leaves every man free to fight for the reforms 
which appeal to him as of the most urgency. 

Dinner was served at six o’clock, every seat at the 
tables, which filled the floor of Tremont Temple, was 
taken. The blessing was invoked by Rev. J. P. Forbes 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. During the dinner delightful music 
was rendered by the Bostonia Orchestra. 

Mr. Courtenay Guild, in calling the company to order 
after dinner, expressed regret at the absence of Senator 
J. C. Burrows of Michigan, who was kept away by the 
failure of Congress to adjourn. ‘‘His absence,”’ he said, 
“is especially regretted by the chairman of the Festival 
Committee, as it might have afforded an opportunity to 
see how a temporary chairman should behave. The 
matter of the temporary chairman at the national con- 
vention has been discussed so much that two ladies were 
speaking of it the other day. One said to the other, 
‘What does a temporary chairman do any way?’ ‘Why, 
don’t you know? He is the man that makes the key-hole 
speech.’ 

» ‘While we cannot consider a man’s membership in the 
Unitarian Church his sole qualification for office, it is 
always a pleasure when one of our body is elected to high 
position, whether it be that of mayor of Boston, governor 
or lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, or President or 
Vice-President of the United States. But it is especially 
gratifying when one of our number after election to high 
office conducts himself in a manner worthy of our praise 
and admiration. We have such an example with us this 
evening, and it is an honor to the Unitarians that,-while 
our numbers are small, three out of the last five mayors 
of Boston have been of our faith. The present mayor, 
while not born a Unitarian, is now an active member in 
our fellowship; and I have great pleasure in introducing 
and I ask you to give a warm welcome to the chairman of 
the evening, his Honor the Mayor of Boston, George A 
Hibbard.” 


REMARKS OF MAYOR HIBBARD. 


I thank you for the reception. As the mayor is 
supposed to accept the responsibility for everything, I 
desire to accept the responsibility for the good weather 
we have had. When I read of a criticism of any 
other than myself, I am reminded of a story I heard 
recently in the South. A man went to a negro to 
buy a turkey. He told him he wanted a tame turkey. 
The colored gentleman sold him a bird, and, when he 
arrived home, he found it had shot in it. He took it 
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back"to the negro and said, ‘‘I told you I wanted a tame 
turkey; this bird has shot in it.” ‘‘I beg pardon, sah; 
dat shot wuz intended fer me.” 

Mr. Eliot informed me before the chairman arose, when 
there seemed to be some disturbance, that he always al- 
lowed the people to enjoy themselves before the speak- 
ing began. And, if I seem a bit halting in my introduc- 
tions or in what I say, don’t blame me, blame Guild. 
Penmanship is not his strong point, and he has written 
out for me what I am to say. 

I am glad to be here to-night, glad to preside here to- 
night as a Unitarian. As mayor perhaps I in my short 
term may be of some service that will not reflect discredit 
upon the Unitarian faith. If Unitarianism stands for 
anything, it stands for civic virtue, honest government. 
And that is what I propose the city of Boston shall have, 
and I propose to succeed in giving it. No one is better 
aware than I of the obstacles under which I must labor, 
and the balking of my plans by the enemies of good gov- 
ernment; but I will not be downed in this proposition, I 
do propose to win. Iam perfectly willing to say that asa 
Unitarian, too. 


Samuel Longfellow’s hymn ‘‘Go forth to Life, O Child, 
of Earth,”’ was sung, after which Mayor Hibbard said :— 


It is with particular pleasure that I shall introduce the 
first speaker, for at one time when he was a very young 
boy he thought lwas funny. Later he experienced relig- 
ion himself, and for two years he attempted to pump 
Unitarianism into me at the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester. Whether he considered it a bad job or 
whether the field became greater, as we know, he left us 
and our society; and evidence of the affection of that so- 
ciety is present all over this hall, the affection and re- 
spect which they bear for him, and the godspeed which 
they always have, and will have for him,—the pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah in New York, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. 


REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


I suppose I am here strictly in my ministerial capacity ; 
and, as the ministerial habit of mind is strongly upon me, 
I feel that I cannot enter upon the discussion of the sub- 
ject which I have chosen to-night without taking a Script- 
ure starting-point. I am therefore going to ask you to 
pardon me if I turn to the last two verses of the third 
chapter of the Old Testament book of Ezra, where you 
will find these words :— 

“But many of the priests and Levites and chief of the 
fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen the first 
house, when the foundation of this house was laid before 
their eyes, wept with a loud voice; and many shouted for 
joy. So that the people could not discern the noise of 
the shout of joy from the noise of the weeping of the peo- 
ple: for the people shouted with a loud shout, and the 
noise was heard afar off.’’ 

That passage refers to the return of the children of 
Israel to the holy city of Jerusalem after sojourn during 
long years in exile in the heathen city of Babylon. For 
forty years they had been face to face with the splendor, 
luxury, sin, and wickedness, with the idolatry and the 
barbarity of this great city of Nebuchadnezzar. Now 
at last there had come the decree of Cyrus that they were 
to be allowed to go to their homes in distant Palestine. 
And, as these children of Israel journeyed across the 
desert waste, we are told that songs of everlasting joy were 
upon their lips; and at last, when they came in sight of 
the city they had known so many years before and saw 
its ruined walls, we are informed that the old men burst 
into weeping, but that the young men and the others of 
the tribe burst into enthusiasm and joy. 
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I never realized the meaning of that passage until last 
Sunday afternoon, when I was journeying the two hundred 
and thirty miles from New York to the city of Boston. 
For fifteen months I had been in that modern Babylon; 
| for fifteen months I had been face to face with the splen- 
dor and luxury, the sin and the wickedness, the barbarity 
and the idolatry of that great city, and now at last 
there came the call from the modern Zion that I might 
come home unto the city of my fathers. And, as I 
journeyed across the desert waste of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, I thought of the joy that awaited me here in 
the modern city of the Lord. When I came within sight 
of this splendid city and saw those two beautiful domes 
that rear their heads to the sky,—one a mere illusion,—I 
did not see it, I only thought of it,—the other a splendid 
reality reflecting lustre on the old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,—and when I saw the twin spires of Park 
Street and Arlington Street,—those two spires which 
once stood for a widely different theology, but which to- 
day, with less regard to denominational differences, agree 
in pointing their silent fingers to the overarching heavens 
of Almighty God,—I felt that I had indeed come unto the 

city of my fathers, with all of its beauty and all of its 
splendor and all of its worth. Indeed, I believe that the 
children of Israel really never appreciated the loveliness 
and the comfort and the beauty of Jerusalem until they 
had gone to the city of Babylon, and I know of one man 
at least who never appreciated the beauty and the com- 
fort of Boston until he had gone to the modern city of 
Babylon. 

{Here Mr. Holmes spoke wittily of various phases of 
New York life as compared with Boston, such as the 
strenuous experiences in travelling in the subway, where, 
in consequence of trying to follow the rule prescribed in 
Boston of “‘conducting one’s self with due regard to the 
rights and comfort of others,’ he found it impossible 
ever to get a train; also of having his pocket picked and 
being obliged to walk home two miles. ‘‘On my way home,” 
he said, ‘‘I passed my own church and saw this notice, 
‘Rev. John Haynes Holmes will preach next Sunday; 
Subject, ‘‘The Joy of Living!’ I never preached a 
sermon with less fervor and conviction in my life. One 
Sunday morning two years ago, just before Dr. Collyer 
entered the pulpit, a young man came into his study, and 
went off with Dr. Collyer’s brand-new winter overcoat, 
and Dr. Collyer, if you will believe it, had to go into the 
pulpit and preach from the text, ‘‘If he take your coat, 
give him your cloak also.’”” Dr. Collyer said he’d be 
blamed if he would. ‘ 

I would not have you go away with this one-sided im- 
pression of the city of New York. After all, it is my city 
at the present time, and I want you to know something 
else about it. There is a real joy in living in the city of 
New York, in fact, so great a joy that I would not return 
to Boston to-day, even to live under the admirable re- 
form administration of my cousin, Mayor Hibbard. 
There is one great joy, and that is this: there is a joy of 
preaching the gospel of Unitarianism in a city where it 
is not respectable in all quarters. I used to think it 
was good fun preaching the gospel of Unitarianism in 
Boston, where Unitarianism is orthodoxy; but it does 
not compare with the fun of preaching the gospel of Uni- 
tarianism in New York, where it is despised heresy. I 
used to think it fun to preach to men and women who had 
heard the same message twenty-five or thirty years be- 
fore I was born, but it does not compare with the fun of 

; preaching to men and women who never heard the mes- 
sage of Unitarianism before they entered the door of your 
church. I used to think it fun to live in a city where Uni- 
tarianism was regarded safe and sane, but now it is a 
greater joy to live in a city where Unitarianism is regarded 
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on all sides as both unsafe and insane. I do not believe 
you benighted Bostonians, who never travel very much, 
have any idea of the opinions regarding Unitarianism that 
are held in certain quarters of my city. Fourteen blocks 
south of my church there is one of the largest Presby- 
terian churches in the city, presided over by one of the 
most eloquent and distinguished ministers of the city 
of New York. ‘Two years before I came to New York 
City three estimable maiden ladies who had gone to that 
church for many years, but who had at that time come 
under the spell of Dr. Savage’s preaching, asked their 
minister to give them a letter of transfer to the Church 
of the Messiah, and he flatly refused, and this on the 
ground that it was his business to bring persons to Christ 
and not to drive them away. ‘Thirty blocks north of the 
Church of the Messiah is one of the largest Methodist 
churches in the city of New York, presided over by a 
really able, powerful minister. Last fall he preached a 
sermon on Unitarianism, and one of my parishioners at- 
tended, and he said to me that in this minister’s eloquent 
peroration he asked his parishioners never to step inside 
a Unitarian church; for, if they did, they would find them- 
selves in the presence of thieves and murderers and’ 
harlots. 

A few months ago a young man came to my church 
from Hoboken, across the Hudson River. He happened 
to see one of my subjects announced in the paper, and he 
thought he would come. He came for quite a number of 
Sundays, and, finally, came to me and told the story of 
his life, and he announced that he was coming to my 
church secretly. I told him that this must not continue, 
and he must tell his parents and also tell his minister. 
He told me the next Sunday that he had told his minister, 
and the Presbyterian minister replied that, if ever he 
stepped inside the Church of the Messiah, the doors of his 
home church were henceforth closed against him. 

I have the statement from a reporter, although I have 
no other authority to rely on, that in the largest news- 
paper offices of that city express instructions are given to 
every reporter that the name ‘‘Unitarian’’ must not 
appear in any news item. I do not know whether that 
is true or not, but certainly the evidence that is given 
would seem to bearitout. ~ 

A building one block south of Dr. Slicer’s Church of 
All Souls was burned recently, and the item appeared in 
one of the papers, ‘‘During several hours All Souls’ pis- 
copalian Church was in imminent danger of destruction.” 

You may remember that the eminent poet Stedman 
died recently, and you may know that he was a Unitarian, 
that he was buried from the Church of the Messiah, and 
that Dr. Collyer officiated. I read every newspaper in 
the city of New York during that episode, and at no time 
did I see it stated that Mr. Stedman was a Unitarian, 
that the Church of the Messiah was a Unitarian Church, 
or that Dr. Collyer was a Unitarian clergyman. 

One of the most illuminating and at the same time 
amusing incidents that have taken place within my time 
in the city of New York happened a week ago, occasioned 
by the coming of Paul Revere Frothingham to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon at Columbia. ‘he official notice 
that went out from Columbia to every newspaper and was 
published in every newspaper stated that the baccalau- 
reate sermon would be preached in the gymnasium of 
Columbia upon such a date and such an hour: the sermon 
would be by ‘‘the Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Rec- 
tor of the Arlington Street Church in Boston.” 

That is the kind of thing we are meeting all the time 
in the city of New York,— indifference, misrepresentation, 
and again and again out-and-out hostility. And I tell 
you it is the grandest fun in the world to be up against 
a thing like that. It is because I want you people to 
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come up against a thing like that and to know the joy of 
that kind of fight that I want you to come on to New 
York in 1910, and hold your meetings in my home city. 
It is not because the ministers in New York City feel need 
and want your help: I know that is not true. The spirit of 
every man in New York City is the spirit which was dis- 
played by Gen. Corse, predecessor in the office of postmas- 
ter of Mayor Hibbard, who you know was besieged by the 
Confederate Army in a fort in the mountains of Georgia. 
Gen. Sherman was advancing to his relief, and you re- 
member how Sherman sent Corse the signal message, 
“Can you hold the fort until I arrive?’ and Gen. Corse 
answered, ‘‘I have lost an arm, my cheek bone has been 
shot off, I am minus one ear, but I can lick all hell yet.”’ 
That is the spirit of the Unitarian ministers in New York. 
I do not suppose they express it that way, but that is the 
way we feel, all the same. 

And for my conclusion to-night let me say just one 
thing about the joy of living in New York City. Some 
of you may not thoroughly sympathize with this particular 
kind of joy. I for one have found great joy in living 
and preaching in New York City, because the Christian 
«Church is face to face in New York City to-day as in no 
other place in all this country with the greatest moral 
problem of the age,—the effort for social, industrial, and 
political regeneration. It is to my mind an immensely 
impressive thing to read the pages of human history, and 
see how again and again a great period of revulsion has 
arisen against evils which have long been tolerated as 
necessary and long been defended as expedient. I re- 
member that the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages 
practised for centuries the iniquity of indulgences, until 
there arose that great Reformation which embodied it- 
self in that heroic figure of Martin Luther. I remem- 
ber also that for two or three centuries the people of 
France had been burdened with the most tyrannous and 
corrupt monarchy that history can show, until there 
came the cataclysm of the Revolution and the ancient 
régime was shattered in the name of ‘‘Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity.” For a hundred years and more, the 
iniquity of human slavery was tolerated in this country 
under the constitution and laws of a nation dedicated to 
the principle that all men. are created free and equal, 
until there appeared upon the horizon of the nation’s 
life that little cloud no larger than a man’s hand which 
took its form in the Abolition Society, and which, finally, 
came to darken all the firmament of the nation’s life; 
and, in the storm and the fury of the tempest which 
followed, the Southern slave was freed. 

Now, you and I, my friends, are living in just such a 
period of ethical and spiritual awakening as this. Begin- 
ning with the close of the Civil War, there came the most 
remarkable period of material and industrial develop- 
ment that this nation has ever seen,—all the natural 
resources which led the United States to outrival the 
fabled Eldorado in splendor and in richness,—and inevi- 
tably there followed upon such a period as this the adop- 
tion of the standard of money as the one ideal of political 
and social life. With the great desire or greed of gain 
which swept across the life of the nation, every idea of 
individual righteousness and every standard of social 
justice was cast to the winds of scorn and ridicule. 
Money was the one standard recognized, money was the 
one ideal sought, and money was the excuse freely 
offered, and as freely accepted, for every crime that is 
known to man and every sin that is atrocious in the 
sight of almighty God. I venture to say, my friends, 
that, when the history of the American business and 
political world comes to be written a century or two 
centuries hence, the last thirty or forty years, when the 
truth is known, will show a record of crime and infamy 
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which can hardly be equalled by any other records that 
are possessed by the human race. If I have read the 
story of the present time aright, we shall have the stories 
of those robbers who have accumulated millions upon 
millions of wealth by accepting rebates; we shall have 
the story of those pirates who have gained money by 
those methods which are outlawed by all decent citizens; 
we shall have the story of those murderers who have 
been accumulating wealth by crushing out the lives of 
the poor in the tenements of our cities, by working little 
boys and girls to death in our mines and in our factories, 
and by poisoning the general public.with adulterated and 
embalmed food. We shall have the story of an alliance 
between politics and business which is represented in 
the alliance between a once great but now prostituted 
political party, which enables these little groups of indus- 
trial conspirators to monopolize the natural resources of 
America, and then hold up the great American public 
at the point of prohibitive prices as the highwayman 
holds up his victim at the point of his pistol. We shall 
have the story of the alliance between business upon the 


one hand and politics upon the other which has sacrificed © 


every ideal of social life upon the altars of mammon, and 
has seized upon the necessities of men, their need of food, 
their need of clothing, their need of transportation, their 
need of light, their need of heat, their need of fresh air, 
in order to coin gold and silver into the world’s wealth. 
That would be the story that would be shown us. 

And now I would like to invite you to come with me 
to the city of New York and I will show you the full 
fruition of this period of unspeakable iniquity. I will 
take you up the length of Fifth Avenue, and there I will 
show the splendid palaces of many of these men, palaces 
which show a luxury rivalling the splendor of the ancient 
Cesars. And, when you have looked upon the vision of 
wealth, I would take you down to the tenements of the 
East Side, where men and women and their little children, 
your brothers and your sisters, are living 1,200 to the 
acre, —a density of population so great that, if you should 
crowd people at that rate into the little State of Dela- 
ware, that little State would hold the entire population 
of the world. I would take you down there and show 
you men and women festering in disease and ignorance 
and poverty, and I would ask you if you could look upon 
that sight without tears running from your eyes and your 
hearts throbbing as if they would break. I would take 
you upon the streets of the city. I would show you a 
police force in league with every crime. I would show 
you the wreckage of the Metropolitan Street Railway 


which represents the work of the pirates who have. 


swooped down upon that system in the last ten years 
from the Battery to Harlem, and stripped that system 
from stem to stern. A foreigner came to New York 
at one time, and, after being shown the sights, remarked 
to his friend, ‘‘I see no ruins in this country.” ‘‘ No 
ruins in this country? You have never seen the Metro- 
politan Street Railway.” 

I believe that the time for these iniquities has passed 
forever. Under the leadership of the noblest man that 
his age has produced, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, the great American public has risen 
in all the powers of its outraged dignity and has declared 
that men of unscrupulous character and a brazen effront- 
ery shall not longer pile up their heaps of wealth at the 
expense of the health, the happiness, and the lives of 
the thousands and millions of their fellow-men. The 
time has come for the end of these things. The crusade 
has started, and the call is being sounded to every agency 


throughout the land to join, and to the Christian Church © 


among the rest. And what answer is the Christian Church 
going to give? Let me just tell you in my closing moment 


———— 
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or two what answer I think that it will give. Somejmen 
are prepared to say at the present moment that the 
Church has already given its answer and that the Church 
is not’ prepared to enter upon this great crusade. A 
friend of mine said to me a few weeks ago that he could 
show me 1,500 churches in New York City, and less than 
a score in which the minister was free to speak his mind. 
He pointed out to me the largest and richest church of 
its denomination in all the world, and he told me that 
the man who occupied that pulpit occupied it on the 
condition that his sermons should be censored by the 
Board of Trustees. I was present three weeks ago at 
a little meeting of well-known men. ‘There were present 
a professor of sociology in one of our great colleges, a 
leader of one of the great reform movements, a leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society, an ex-Congregational 
minister, and an ex-Episcopal minister; and it was the 
consensus of the meeting without a dissenting voice that 
nothing further was to be counted upon from either the 
Christian or the Jewish Church. I hold in my hand an 
editorial clipped from the Boston Herald of three days 
ago, taken from the Episcopalian journal, the Church- 
man, in which are these words, significant enough, it 
seems to me, in view of the action taken by the American 
Unitarian Association this week. 

Yet nowhere is a Christian church taking this larger 
view of the sins of humanity, of the needs of humanity, 
and the common accountability of humanity. Nowhere 
is this conception of God’s family set forth. The ethical 
principle of brotherhood is emphasized with greater power 
and by larger bodies of men, political and social, no 
matter with how much admixture of. error and danger, 
than are to be found in the Christian churches. 

I, for one, my friends, believe that that interpretation 
is wrong. I have not lost confidence in the Church of 
God, and certainly I have not lost confidence in the 
Unitarian Church. I remember that behind the Unita- 
rian Church is not the tradition of creed, is not the tra- 
dition of ecclesiasticism, but behind the Unitarian 
Church is the tradition of prophecy. I believe that we 
have behind us more truly than any other church a 
power for the bringing in of the kingdom of God upon 
the earth, that we have behind us the tradition of William 
Ellery Channing, the tradition of Theodore Parker, the 
tradition of James Freeman Clarke,—all of these heroes 
and laborers for the bringing in of the kingdom of God 
upon the earth. And I, for one, believe that we shall 
be true to that. But,if we are not, you know as well 
as I that there are ministers in the Unitarian Church 
who are not interested in Unitarianism, but who are 
interested in religion; who are not interested in any 
particular denomination, but are interested in bringing 
in the kingdom of God, and,if they cannot go in the 
church, then those men are going alone. I think of that 
great scene in that drama which is at the present time 
stirring New York City to its depths, the drama entitled 
“The Servant in the House.” In the closing scene of 
that great play, two brothers stand face to face. One is 
a laborer, a sewer-cleaner, a drainman, whose business 
it is to clean up the muck. ‘The other is a rector of a 
church, who never soiled his hands in all his life. And, 
as he looks upon his brother, the sewer-cleaner, he sees 
that that man is doing the work of the world; and he 
strips off his ecclesiastical collar, he rips off his clerical 
vest, he rolls up the sleeves of his coat, and clasps his 
brother by his hand, and says: ‘‘Off with these fetters 
which entangle me. No longer shall I do the work of a 
priest. Henceforth I shall do the work of a man.” 
Now I, for one, do not believe that that choice is neces- 
sary. I still believe that the priests of Unitarianism 
can do the work of men. But, if the time comes when 
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they cannot, and it is necessary for them to unloose the 
fetters which bind them, you can be perfectly sure what 
choice they will make. They will choose not to be priests, 
even though all the power of Unitarianism is behind them; 
but they will choose to be men, alone with their con- 
science and their God. 


Mayor Hibbard next introduced Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole, who read the following original poem :— 


Boston.* 


Cities, like men and dogs and horses, 
Have varying individualities, 
Have different resulting forces 
And strong contrasting strange mentalities, 
Mayhap, as individual entities 
With one another they have dealings, 
Preserving each their own identities 
With superhuman thoughts and feelings; 
While we who deem we crown creation are 
Like the animalcule inside of us, 
Which, busy with some occupation, are 
But too obscure to be descried of us. 
They think, no doubt, they know us thoroughly, 
And pausing in our veins discuss us, 
Politically as well as morally— 
But this does not at all nonplus us! 
Not being conscious of that microcosm, 
Perchance to them we are the deities 
To whom they offer up that blossom— 
True worship; we can’t see it is! 
So we who make up aggregations 
Called cities, towns, communities— 
Indeed we might say, also, nations, 
See only scattered men, not unities, 


Now let us take our famous Boston, 
Hub, so called, of the mundane universe, 
Whose bearing puts a certain frost on, 
Whose glory is too bright for puny verse— 
What are her prevalent characteristics? 
What zs a typical Bostonian? 
Why is she sought of quacks and mystics 
And those that practise arts Babylonian? 
These and some other questions like them 
Need all the help of all the muses! 
How can a modern poet strike them ? 
What if each one her help refuses? 


Oh, city of our pride! Resplendent s 
With beauteous towers and sites historical, 
Wealthy and strong and independent— 
A queen in no sense metaphorical— 
Thou sittest on thine eminences, 
Thou spreadest out o’er bays made solid, 
Thou hast palatial residences 
And, sad to say, slums dark and squalid. 


How hast thou waxt in wealth and glory 
Since first the gloomy Pilgrims squatted here, 
Knowing that life is transitory, 
But fed on duck and fish and spotted deer, 
Old Ocean threw his arms around thee 
And brought thee stores of hake and codfish 
(That symbol since has fitly crowned thee!) 
And halibut and other odd fish; 
He gave thee oil from huge cetaceans 
(Descendants of old Jonah’s syndicate!) 
And hosts of saints and their relations 
Prepared their pious aims to vindicate. 


They build thee churches and fair colleges; 

They took the Common for their live stock; 
They turned down other folks’ theologies; 

Their ducking stool checkt too much wives’ talk! 
The crooked streets which gave facility 

In short cuts for the esoteric 
Are typical of the ability 

To reach an end for lay or cleric. 
They were the moose trails long indigenous 

Which from the Frog Pond once meandered ; 
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There, later, swains and maids vertiginous 
With spring time solemnly philandered. 

Now buildings like the Tower of Babel 
With multipopulated offices 

Usurp the site of hut or gable 
And quite outdo Munchausen prophecies. 


In all things mortal and material, 
O Boston, thou hast vastly altered ; 
Thy rule is splendidly imperial ; 
Faith in thyself has never faltered. 
Though robbed by alien politicians 
Who took thy revenues for their patrimony, 
And put their henchmen in positions 
‘That seemed to favor early matrimony, 
Thou hast preserved a proud complacency 
And paid the tax for “graft” unquerulously, 
Well satisfied with ‘‘outward dacency,” 
Though inwardly it touched thee perilously. 


But that is changing now, we reckon. 

The administration is non-partisan ; 
Economy and reason beckon 

Toward better days for the honest artisan. 


Our schools, too, which of yore were models 
But through conceit long made no progress— 
(Conceit too oft corruption coddles, 
Conceit is worse than any ogress!—) 
Our schools begin to feel the impulse 
Toward greater freedom, richer curricula, 
Which lift the young, of full or slim pulse, 
To learning as by strong funicula! 


Thou boastest, Boston, of the laurels 
Won for thee by thy poets seven— 

Concerning them there are no quarrels; 
That golden age was Minstrels’ Heaven! 

And Higginson is, and Mrs. Howe’s alive 
To carry on the great traditions; 

We still can wreathe their brows alive— 
They are democracy’s patricians! 

And well the Authors’ Club is nourishing 
The boast that thou art still the center; 

The arts and sciences are flourishing; 
Each day we see some new prize enter. 


Out on-the Back Bay see the palaces 
Where those fair muses make their domicile, 
The schools where subtlest of analyses 
Come out well though they promise ill. 
There gleam the marble-splendid pediments 
Of Medicine’s court-group Acropolis, 
Where earnest men like ore-charged sediments 


Drop from the test tubes of learning’s metropolis. 


There Fenway Court conceals its splendors 

Behind its alien Italian enclosure, 
Where high-starred Munificence royally renders 

Account of wealth with rare composure. 
There rises fast the studied building 

Where soon the world’s arts all shall cluster, 
Where painting, tapestry and gilding, 

Lace, metal, sculpture, add their lustre. 
Here Japanese shall come to study 

The marvels of their ancient sciences— 
Keen swords too gorgeous to be bloody, 

And Daimio armor’s strange appliances; 
Kimonas, kakemenos, pottery; 

Here Egypt’s mummies, Hellas’ goddesses 
Brought hither by fate’s erratic lottery; 

Italian pictures, Holland bodices 
And all the countless other treasures 

Arranged with object educational 
Bring influences no one measures 

Toward civic glory fine and rational. 
We soon shall have a weekly opera 

(That we lack that some critics deem funny), 
In modern life, say, is a shop or a 

Great manufactory more than a symphony? 


Then, Boston, thou hast institutions 
That well deserve glorification— 
Benevolences levying contributions 
On rich and poor of every station— 
The Animal Rescue League, which eagerly 
Looks out for Back Bay cats neglected, 


Buys worn-out steeds fed all too meagerly A 


And sees that live dogs aren’t dissected, 


y 


Old ladies telephone in frenzied accents 

_ That in their elm a squirrel fumbles. 

(Strange how sane sensible people lack sense! !) 
‘Please send a man; we fear it tumbles.” 


There’s that allied and elder society 
Presided over by an Angel 

(Who writes the royal “‘we’’ to satiety). 
It preaches Kindness’s evangel. 


There is no end to such sweet charities 
‘Toward men and beasts and things directed 
(Not all immune from wit’s hilarities, 
But by such satire unaffected.) _ 
Then all the cults and strange-religions 
‘That meet in halls or edifices, 
They gather here like carrier pigeons— 
Some ruled by D.D.’s, some by Mrs. 
There’s no belief so strange and alien 
As noteto number its adherents— 
Rosminian, Kantian, or Hegelian ; 
They flourish ’spite of interference ; 
Some call on spirits with faith persistent, 
’ And talk with vanished Passamaquoddies ; 
Some claim that aches are non-existent 
And swear they have no mortal bodies. 
Some worship with a trumpery ritual, 
Others proclaim a creed the crudest; 
In other quarters it is habitual 
To be an esoteric Buddhist. 
The Back Bay has heard suave Swamis 
In Oriental draperies talking; ‘ 
These shrewd self-seekers come in armies; 
Society swallows them without balking. 
A Shinto priest from old Japan appears 
And claims to do.a wondrous miracle; 
There’s far less mystery in it than appears— 
It can be copied by the empirical. - 
He climbs a sword-constructed ladder 
And walks on hot coals scarcely flinching, 
A toughened sole that slips is sadder 
Than if a saddle had poor cinching. 
One finds all kinds of mystic healers; 
All paths they claim lead healthward surely ; 
Some pray and some in herbs are dealers; 
Some rest on mental treatment purely. 


It is an existence intellectually 
Exhilarating and enthusiastic, 

Exploiting culture quite effectually, 
Though oft in terms wild and fantastic, 

In clubs thy women, Boston, mingle 
Intoxicating drafts of learning 

Which make their inmost being tingle— 
No toughest task you'll find them spurning. 

Some yearn to vote and enter politics; 
Some form a league to protect sparrows; 

No clock but daily some crude folly ticks; 
For them no limitation narrows. 

O Boston, how thy women beacon thee— 
A brilliant crown of luminosity ; 

Only insularities weaken thee, 
And those are vanishing with velocity! 


And then thy peerless situation !— 
If thou hadst used thy opportunity, 
Hadst had a prophet at thy creation 
-To bind thy features into unity! 
Then Beacon Hill had crowned the city 
With splendid buildings acropolistic. 
(Alas, the lost chance! What a pity!) 
And parks along the Charles and Mystic, 
And on the harbor front great spaces 
Where citizens might watch the motion 
Of circling gulls and naval races 
And breathe the healing breath of ocean, 
Oh, if the gold that has been plundered 
For graft and fool extravagances 
Had built a town fine and unblundered, 
How changed had been our circumstances! 
The chance is mostly gone; no merger 
Can give thee, Boston, thy lost birthright, 
Finance Commissions are a purger, 
But ’tis too late to set thy worth right. 
Yet even as thou art, how royal 
Thou sittest by thy sparkling waters, 
Receiving homage full and loyal, 
From all thy loving sons and daughters! 
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After the ‘‘Portuguese Hymn” had been sung, Mayor 
Hibbard said :— : 


“The next speaker is a distinguished member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. He is also a Unitarian. 
The two things are not incompatible. Although people 
may differ with him, as I have differed myself, on matters 
of public policy, no one can question the ability, the in- 
tegrity, and sincerity of purpose of Hon: Robert Luce of 
Somerville.” 


HON. ROBERT LUCE. 


I deem it a piece of rare good fortune that the 
delightful and ingenious lines of Mr. Dole and the 
strains of the Portuguese Hymn have come in between 
that magnificent address given to us by Mr. Holmes 
and the remarks with which I shall attempt to hold 
your attention for a few minutes. I fear very much 
a closer comparison might be that between the bril- 
liance of the comet and the pale flame of some star of 
small magnitude. And yet it is a pleasure even under 
such circumstances to have the chance to address .a 
Unitarian audience. Perhaps I might use my prov- 
ince as a member of the State government of this 
Commonwealth of extending to you in its behalf its con- 
gratulation at the success of this anniversary and of the 
festival this evening. 

When I came in town Monday morning, and saw the 
streets lined with spectators, my first recollection was that 
the Unitarians were coming to town, and when after- 
wards I realized that the gathering was on account of the 
circus I was not certain that it made so very much dif- 
ference. But on reflection it seemed to me that in Bos- 
ton at least the Unitarian no longer played the part of 
the menagerie, but that of the spectator, for some of the 
things that are to be seen at the circus are of a nature 
which the Unitarian enjoys as he views thé field about 
him. First, you see in one of the side shows perhaps a 
happy family,—a lion, a tiger, a puma, and a lamb; and, 
when the inquiry of the showman reveals its history, he is 
tempted to contrast it with some of the things that he 
observes in other circles, for the showman may tell you 
that the family had been together about eight months, and 
they got on very well, but the lamb had to be renewed 
occasionally. Or, as he recalls some of the strange be- 
liefs, the excrescences of faith that develop about us, he 
will recall the glibness of the showman who explained the 
miracle in the case of the skull of Alexander the Great 
that he was exhibiting. He said, ‘‘Here, ladies and gen- 
o But,’ 
said a bystander, ‘‘I thought Alexander the Great was a 
big man, and that isa small skull.’’ ‘‘Oh,” said the show- 
man, ‘‘this is the skull of Alexander when he was a boy.” 

It is not difficult sometimes to persuade audiences at the 
show of such miraculous adaptation. 

But to get to more serious topics—for after that brill- 
iant speech to which you have listened I am certain that 
you would have me address myself in the same vein, per- 
chance to somewhat the same subject. As you have 
listened to Mr. Holmes, you may possibly have recalled 
that anecdote of the man who went into a book-store 
at Kalamazoo, and sought to buy Canon Farrar’s book, 
“Seekers after God.’’ It was out of stock, so the book- 
seller agreed to telegraph to the publishing houses in New 
York and Chicago, and he promptly received the reply, 

‘No seekers after God in New York or Chicago: try Phila- 

delphia.’’ I said to Mr. Holmes that it seemed to me not 
difficult to picture him as some modern Savonarola por- 
traying the evils of his time. I thought he would be 
capable of persuading an audience like this, as did Savona- 
j in Florence the old, to take all the things that were 
de to it, the finery, the jewels, the adornments, the 
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costly furniture, and heap them together out here in the 
middle of the Common and set fire to them. Magnifi- 
cent is the power that wrings the heart-strings and arouses 
our enthusiasm. And let not one word I may say to- 
night detract one bit from the lesson, detract one bit 
from the impulse it gave us to higher civic righteousness 
and a higher moral life. 

And yet, as one who has played some small part in the 
public life of this Commonwealth of late, I should feel 
that I was recreant to the responsibilities of my position 
if I did not say one word in self-defence. For I am a 
politician, and I am proud that I am a politician. I 
believe that politics is the science of government, and I 
believe that every man in the community ought to share 
in the development of the science of government that 
shall work for a higher and a better civilization. And I 
believe the work which is doing for this higher and better 
civilization deserves the recognition of all the serious- 
minded people of the community, and I believe that we 
may be optimists even while we recognize the evils about 
us and the necessity for fighting them. 

In this city we are all ‘“‘ists’’ of one kind or another. A 
neighbor of mine had a daughter who was a fine violinist, 
he had another daughter who was a fine pianist, and he 
had a son who was a fine cornetist. And I asked him 
what he was: he said, ‘‘I am a fine pessimist.’? With 
such surroundings, in such a home, it may be natural to 
be a pessimist. 

But optimism strikes me as mote to the point. I admit 
the evils of politics. I am not sure that I would have 
politics wholly free from them, because there would be no 
fun then in politics. There would be nothing left to fight. 
I would deplore it, as did the good lady in Concord when 
Transcendentalism was at the front, and she was com- 
plaining one day, ‘‘I don’t care very much about pre- 
destination and free will and all that sort of thing, but, 
if they take away my total depravity, I sha’n’t have any 
religion left at all.’ And, if the total depravity of the 
politician were taken away, I fear that the game would 
not be worth the candle. 

But, speaking more seriously, I fear that, if we were 
deprived of the differences of opinion that stimulate to 
activity, if there were no such thing as parties and parti- 
sans, if we did not have the friction of intellect, we should 
not make that progress for which society is destined. I 
know it seems sometimes as if we advanced very slowly, 
I know that sometimes, as we look across the water, we 
see progress being made in this or that country, along this 
or that line, in which here we are backward, and we re- 
fleet upon the judgment of the philosopher, that of all 
the countries in the world the republic is the most conser- 
vative. And yet, if you but gaze over’a series of years, 
the progress is clear and is definite. 


“Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which-we rise... 
And we mount to its summit round by round ”’ 


And so, as I look back over the ten years that have 
elapsed since I first had the honor to be elected to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, I believe I see there proofs 
that Massachusetts, the people of Massachusetts, the 
Christian people of Massachusetts, above all, may have 
cause for congratulation, cause for satisfaction, and cause 
for optimism. I have had the honor there to serve with 
well over one thousand typical citizens of Massachusetts, 
Among them have been some rogues, among them have 
been some fools, but the great mass of them have been 
honest, well-intentioned, upright men, fairly representa- 
tive of the communities from which they have come, 
and almost universally inspired by a desire for the wel- 
fare of humanity. 
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And in these years see just a glimpse of what they have 
accomplished. Recognize that laws have, been passed 
that have lessened the labor of children in factories, laws 
that have lessened the labor of women in the shops and in 
the mills, laws that have increased the safety of the sav- 
ings of the people, laws that have strengthened the in- 
surance companies of the Commonwealth, laws that have 
given this Metropolitan District huge areas for relaxa- 
tion, for rest, that have built miles of boulevards, that 
have spend hundreds of thousands in building a net- 
work of highways over the State for the benefit of com- 
merce and for pleasure. So all along the line you may 
find progress being made for the health, for the comfort, 
the safety, for the lives of the people. In these ten years 
the protection of life itself has so advanced that we are 
yearly saving sickness and suffering that with no progress 
of this kind would have required the constant mainte- 
nance of several great hospitals. We have lowered the 
death-rate, we have increased the span of human life, 
we have increased the capacity of men to produce, we 
have given greater opportunity for prosperity, for happi- 
ness, and for luxury, we have lessened the sum of human 
sorrow. 

Yet there is much to be done. It is not to be said that 
we have the millenium in sight; it is not to be said that 
there is not still great opportunity for all citizens to join 
in this work of the coming century, the work that has 
been so magnificently outlined in the opportunities for 
social development. The last century was the century 
of material prosperity, the century of production, the 
century when this country became rich. Let the coming 
century be the century when the United States shall be- 
come happy. And in this let the Unitarian Church keep 
in the forefront, as she always does. Recall that during 
the last hundred years the leaders in the particular tasks 
of the time have been in large measure of our faith,— 
men like the two Adamses, like President Fillmore, like 
Daniel Webster, like Calhoun, like that great apostle of 
liberty, Charles Sumner, like that magnificent orator, 
Edward Everett. And remember that some of the gov- 
ernors of whom Massachusetts has been most proud have 
also been of our faith,—John A, Andrew,—he who still 
delights us with his wit, who still masters our admiration 
by his ability, he who still devotes his talents to the great 
moral questions of the day, leading on the one hand the 
New England Sabbath Protective League, on the other 
hand the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society,— 
John D. Long. And remember that other governor, he 
who has been stretched on a bed of sickness, who, we are 
so thankful to learn, is now on the road to recovery; 
remember that governor who will be recalled for years as 
a man who came to the gubernatorial chair after having 
done things for civilization, a man who was not a conser- 
vative, a man who believed in constructive action, a man 
who put his best energies into lessening the labor of chil- 
dren, into protecting the workman in the factory, into mak- 
ing the people happier. And let me recall one incident of 
him. I had occasion on a matter of business to enter his 
home about three days after he was stricken. It was not 
then apprehended that this illness was serious, and the 
business was followed by an hour perchance of familiar 
talk. He had in his hand the notification of one of the 
highest honors that a governor of Massachusetts could 
receive,—the announcement that there would be con- 
ferred upon him a high order from the King of Italy,—and 
he had by his bedside a few flowers, the gift of a little 
girl next door. “And he said to us, ‘‘I treasure this order, 
but more than that I prize these flowers from that 
little girl.” That shows the spirit of the man,—the 
living governor of Massachusetts, thank God,—Curtis 
Guild. 
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And so, thankful as we are for these men the Church has 
given to Massachusetts, for the men she has given to the 
nation, let us not think her work is done. Let us realize 
that there rests upon every Unitarian his duty to the 
State as well as his duty to the Church. By the law and 
the Constitution they have been cleft apart. The time 
was when the Church was the servant of the State, 
the time was when the State was the servant of the 
Church. Now, brothers, being so they must, march 
side by side and hand in hand toward the destiny] of the 
world. = 


As the last speaker, Mayor Hibbard introduced Dr. 
Crothers, who had consented on short notice to fill the 
place left vacant by the unavoidable absence of Senator 
Burrows. ; 


REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


I have contemplated this moment with some trepida- 
tion,—and I thank the friends who have kept their seats 
so long,—because Mr. Holmes’s address gave me a sud- 
den sense of advancing years. I don’t know how you 
felt about the concluding part, but it had a very distinct 
effect on me, causing me to throw aside premeditated 
remarks in a somewhat lighter vein and speak very 
seriously indeed at the close of this meeting. I think it 
is better for us than to leave in the congratulatory mood 
common to such occasions. ‘lo me Mr. Holmes’s address 
is an epoch-making or epoch-marking speech in the his- 
tory of this denomination. It presents fairly and squarely 
an issue comparable to the issue presented by Theodore 
Parker, leading, it seems to me, eventually to heart- 
searching, perhaps to heart-burning, just as did the ad- 
vent of Theodore Parker. It seems to me, in all serious- 
ness, in its tone and in its spirit to mark the thing this 
denomination and every denomination has to face for the 
young men of the coming generation. The battle of 
liberty is as old as the world. The distinctions are as 
old as the world between the feeling of age and the feel- 
ing of youth, and whenever a new issue is clearly seen 
and deeply felt in the heart of youth,—when, however 
misunderstood by those who have passed into middle age, 
it marks the only thing that a young man of ability 
and courage cares for, then the Judgment Day has come, 
—when in a serious way we make choice and we divide 
ourselves on one side or another, knowing well that it 
costs something, that it involves radical, far-reaching 
issues. 

We have been living through a period of prosperity and 
an era of good feeling, an era of toleration, when good 
people think of all the great issues of the past as dead. 
The work of the Unitarian denomination in standing for 
intellectual liberty along theological lines is done. A great 
many ministers from other denominations, have come to 
me to ask, ‘‘Is there room for me in the Unitarian denom- 
ination?’’ JI cannot remember one of them who asked a 
theological question. Every one of them asked, ‘‘Is the 
Unitarian denomination free, offering an absolutely free 
platform for a man who sees social evils, evils intrenched 
in respectability, evils that.belong not only to the poor, 
but to the rich? Is the Unitarian church a free church ?” 
That is the only question that any man whom I would 
care to welcome into our fellowship ever happened to ask 
me. 

The ethical questions of to-day are like the ethical] 
questions of the time when slavery was a source of 
revenue to good people. They go deep, sometimes they 
touch your interests and mine, and earnest men know that 
full well. Every attempt to found a church to-day on 
glittering generalities, where the preacher does not dare to 
follow to its practical and necessary issue the religion of 
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the present generation, has no future: it has no interest 
for the young. y 

; A year or two ago a revivalist came to Boston preach- 
ing the new evangelism. The Congregational ministers 
met together,and they had daily meetings to stir the con- 
science of Boston, to bring again the old sense of sin. He 
was a good preacher. As a practical application of his 
preaching, the evangelist said to the business men who 
had come to the noon-day meetings, ‘‘Let us go and march 
as a procession to find and save the sinners.’”? Where do 
you think they went? They went up into the North 
End of Boston. A gentleman coming out of that meet- 
ing said to me, ‘That ends my interest in it: why didn’t 
they go on State Street?” 

Now what I want to say is this,—that it is a time when 
these new issues are found, and it seems to me the greatest 
thing for the Unitarian Church is not, as a church, to 
take this side or that side upon a question of the day, 
to transform itself into this or that kind of a reform 
club, but it is to hold fast the principle of liberty, to see 
to it that it is a church which appreciates, a church 
which gives a function for the true prophet of these later 
times. 

The other day, at the business meeting of the Unita- 
rian Association, Mr. Holmes introduced a_ resolution 
pledging the denomination to interest in great social 
reforms,—teforms that have to do with the present time; 
and I rose to speak against it, to say that I thought it 
was a mistake. I was very glad that resolution was 
not adopted, because that does not seem to me the way,— 
the Unitarian way or the Unitarian opportunity. It 
starts by pledging the denomination to this or that line 
of action. That seems to me the archaic way of a de- 
funect orthodoxy. First get your dogma, then adapt 
yourself to that. We have found that that does not work 
theologically. I think it does not work sociologically, 
either. We want to stand, each one in his place as a free 
man, and we want in every way possible to keep this de- 
nomination of ours for freedom, the fullest, broadest 
freedom of each individual. 

Mr. Holmes had been reading the book of Nehemiah. 

That is just the book I had been reading. Some of these 
prophets in the Old Testament, I confess, didn’t seem 
to be men of affairs. There was Jeremiah. He was a 
prophet, he Was canonically accepted; but I suppose 
it is no disrespect to his memory to say that I don’t think 
as much of Jeremiah as some do, and if I had been there, 
whether Jeremiah was a prophet or not, I should have 
voted against him. For what was it that Jeremiah did 
in his eloquent prophecy? What was the occasion of his 
outburst? Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, had pro- 
claimed war against Jerusalem; Zedekiah, the king of 
Jerusalem, was preparing to resist. Along came Jere- 
miah, and he prophesied in this fashion: ‘‘Israel is wicked, 
absolutely’ wicked, and deserves punishment. God is 
going to punish Israel, and he has taken Nebuchadnez- 
zar as his instrument, the scourge of God. Now it is 
God’s will that you lie down, and let Nebuchadnezzar 
punish you in God’s name.”” And Zedekiah did just what 
I should have done if I had been in his place,—sent some 
soldiers and shut up Jeremiah. And that is what any 
of our good, peace-loving Unitarians would have done. 
Dr. Ames, with all his goodness and peace-lovingness, I 
suppose, would have taken the king’s part. He would 
have said, “If the Lord means to punish us in some imper- 
sonal way, by earthquake or famine or pestilence, his will 
be done, we will submit; but, if it comes to allowing Ne- 
Oc patio to do the punishing, we’ll be hanged if we 

41]? 

Now the kind of prophets I like are prophets that 

we some sense, and a prophetic fervor behind;and the 
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prophet who simply prophesies without that, without 
knowing the facts and facing the facts, is not the man 
that I had in mind. In our hymn we sing,— 


“ Flowing in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty.” 


I believe both in the prophet’s word and the people’s 
liberty. I believe in the liberty of prophesying and 
also in the liberty of not believing more than half the 
prophet says. We have both, and we claim both in 
the future. 

Now to come back to our friend Nehemiah! Nehe- 
miah seemed to be about the ideal of the man that would 
fit our Unitarian purpose as a reformer. You know 
Jerusalem was in a very bad way. ‘The old gang, con- 
sisting of Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the Am- 
monite, and Geshem, the gentleman from Arabia, were 
in command, and they had the votes, and everything 
had gone to smash, almost, in Jerusalem. ‘There weren’t 
any good roads and there weren’t any walls, and there 
wasn’t much of anything. And over in Persia a young 
man named Nehemiah, who was one of the more favored 
exiles, talked it over with a few friends. He thought 
something ought to be done about it in the name of 
religion. It was a burning shame that Sanballat should 
be the boss of Jerusalem, and it was a burning shame that 
he wouldn’t allow any wall to be built. 

What did he do about it? Well, one of the simple old 


_ prophetic ways was to come out of the wilderness and 


wail. The prophets of the school of Jeremiah would say, 
‘This is a splendid chance to write a new book of the 
Lamentations,” They would go and shut themselves 
up and write a few Lamentations: they would get a few 
people who would lament. That is the ancient way that 
survived even to the times of the New Testament. You 
know the kind of preaching,—‘‘Go to, ye rich men, weep 
and howl.” I like that once in a while. I-think it does 
them good sometimes, but howling does not save the 
world. 

Another way, which is a more modern, civilized, and 
conventional way, would have been for Nehemiah to call 
together a few of his friends who had not been to Jeru- 
salem for a long time, who were absentee citizens, to get 
together and hold a convention and adopt a resolution :— 

“Whereas the walls of Jerusalem have fallen down and 
all things are in decay, and— 

‘‘Whereas Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the 
Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian, are boodling,— 

‘‘Resolved, That we, the respectable citizens now 
living in the palace Shushan for our health, do hereby 
earnestly declare our abhorrence of all acts of the said 
Sanballat and Tobiah and Geshem, and put on record our 
belief in truth, justice, humanity, and everything else 
that is good that we can think of.”’ 

And they would send it to Jerusalem, and about a 
month after, by camel-caravan mail, it probably would 
come, Sanballat would look at it, and would say to Ge- 
shem: ‘‘That sounds good, doesn’t it? I guess that will 
satisfy those reformers for another year.”” Geshem, the 
Arabian, would say, ‘‘That’s so: now, while they are en- 
joying their moral feelings, let’s get busy.” They might 
have kept at it a long time in that way. 

But what did this man Nehemiah do about it? Nehe- 
miah talked it over, and got some documents from the 
king to carry him over to Jerusalem. Then he went to 
Jerusalem, and he didn’t call a public meeting at all. 
He says, ‘‘I came in the night-time, with only a few men 
with me, and we rode around the walls of Jerusalem,” 
and then he tells where he went; but he had not told his 
plans to any of his company, nor to the priests nor the 
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rulers nor the rest. ‘Then he got a few people together, 
and he told them what he wanted to do; and he said to 
them, ‘‘Come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem.’ 
And they said, ‘‘Let us rise up and build.” So they went 
to building. Of course, that was something that the old 
gang hadn’t thought of,—that they were actually going to 
do something; and so they tried pretty nearly everything 
they could think of, their old tactics. Sometimes they 
said, ‘“The enemy is to be upon you,’”’ and Nehemiah said, 
“All right,” only he kept on building. Then they 
brought some against him, and Nehemiah thought he 
might as well have a sword as a trowel along, so he took 
out his sword, but still he kept on building. Then 
they said, ‘‘Let us come down and discuss the matter 
in the plain of Ono.’’ And Nehemiah said, ‘‘I am doing 
a great work: why should I leave my work to go down to 
you?” ‘There didn’t seem to be any very good reason, 
so they gave that up. 

Now what I am coming to is the time when moral in- 
dignation does, after all, the most good. It is after we 
have done a great deal of hard work and after you have 
got a company—a little company at first, and then a 
big company—around you until you have become indeed 
a power. That is the way Nehemiah thought. He 
didn’t really get mad—real mad—until he got on a little 
further. And then there came a time when he says, 
‘‘There was a great cry from the people, and they said, 
We have borrowed money upon our lands, and they have 
taken our children in bondage and they have oppressed us, 
the people of Israel.”” Then Nehemiah says, ‘‘Then I was 
very angry.’’ That seemed to be the first time he really 
let himself out. ‘‘Then I was very angry, and I con- 
sulted with myself, and then I spoke with the nobles and 
the rich men of Israel, and said, This is not right that ye 
do. And then I called a great assembly against them.”’ 
When he did that, that was the end of it. He hada great 
many people around him who trusted him, because he 
had been doing ‘a necessary work, and these people stood 
by him. 

That is the reason, I think, there is going to be no split 
in any church that is doing good solid work over great 
moral questions. I believe that at this time it should be 
clearly seen where men stand. I believe that no min- 


ister can have in these days a particle of moral power 


unless his parish committee and his congregation and 
the people who pay the bills know absolutely that he 
cannot be coerced, that he speaks because he believes. 
And, when you have got that,—that is a fine thing for me 
to say, but 1am a little ashamed to say it, a little ashamed 
to have anybody take that high, heroic attitude who is 
fortunate enough to be a minister of a Unitarian church, 
because he knows that, after all, he is rather showing off,— 
there is not a particle of danger of anything happening 
to him because he is too righteous, because the people 
who make up our churches are the people who feel that 
way. 

A clear, distinct ethical standard, then, is one thing. 
The other thing for which I plead equally is freedom from 
all coercion to follow any particular line of reform or to 
agree with any particular prophet. I believe these are 
great days, interesting days for the young men who are 
about to enter the Unitarian ministry,—men of clear- 
ness, of sagacity, of patience, of common sense, all 
mixed up with a great sense of humor. If they are pa- 
tient enough and do not allow things to get too much 
on their nerves, they are going to win out. 


After the singing of ‘‘America,’” the exercises closed 
with the benediction, pronounced by Rev. Roger Forbes 
of Boston, whose father, Rev. J. P. Forbes, had invoked 
the blessing before the dinner, 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Old-age Pensions. 


It is interesting, both to the cynic and the philosopher, 
to see how in America the interest in a system of Old- 
age Pensions has increased’ since the announcement 
from London that Mr. Asquith has introduced Old-age 
Pensions into his budget, and that they are to form a 
regular part of the English financial policy. This is 
quite as the young man in Newport-turned up the bottom 
of his trousers when he learned that it had rained in Lon- 
don the day before. Mr. Asquith’s policy has next to 
nothing to do with the policy of Massachusetts or New 
York. But the dainty club man who, three months 
ago, could postpone to the next session any discussion 
about Old-age Pensions in America, now finds it necessary 
to inquire about them. 

The truth is that the question does not present to us 
any difficulties approaching those with which Mr. As- 
quith contends, while we have some which are all our 
own. 

The male population of the country in 1900 was thirty- 
four million. Of this number just about one million were 
over sixty-five years of age when the census was taken. 
In 1905, as the Pension Office at Washington shows, nine 
hundred and ninety-three thousand men were already 
receiving pensions from the United States Treasury for 
services rendered in the Civil War. It is forty-three 
years since the war ended. It is therefore sure that 
almost all of the soldiers entitled to a pension are now 
more than sixty-five years old. 

In Massachusetts alone, from a male population of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand who are over 
sixty-five years old, forty thousand are receiving a na- 
tional pension and five thousand are receiving State aid. 

It must be remembered that a large number of the men 
who did not serve in the field or on the sea had been re- 
jected for physical causes when they volunteered. In 
other words, they were invalids fifty years ago. 

There were, also, a class of men, not to be forgotten, 
whose service at home was quite equal to any service 
which could have been rendered in the field or at sea. 
Massachusetts and the United States have no cause to 
regret that Gov. Andrew and Mr. Forbes and Edward 
Kingsley and Henry Lee did not serve on the field of 
battle. 

Now, on the other side, it is fair to remember that 
these men, if they were citizens of Massachusetts, have 
been paying a poll-tax, probably of two dollars, to that 
State since they were eighteen years of age. It will be a 
pretty sum for John or Andrew, who reads these lines, to 
see how much would be the present value of two dollars 
calculated at compound interest, which his grandfather 
Nahum paid to the State of Massachusetts sixty years 
ago. Then let the boy add to it the present value at 
compound interest of the tax which grandpapa paid fifty- 
nine years ago. And so let him come down till to-day. 
Sixty times two is a hundred and twenty, so many good 
dollars has grandpapa paid to the State of Massachusetts. 
And, when John or Andrew multiplies this in the intri- 
cacy of compound interest, he will find that the Com- 
monwealth has received from grandpapa very nearly a 
thousand dollars. If the Commonwealth should pay to 
grandpapa a hundred dollars a year for what is left to 
him of life, they would, even to the Philistine point of 
view, be quits. Grandpapa would not think he was a 
beggar, and the Commonwealth need not take airs as a 
benefactor. 

I cannot find that anybody cares, but to me the annual 
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payment of a poll-tax by every man who enjoys the privi- 
leges of the State has in it’a special dignity and that more 
ought to be made of it. This man enjoys the protection 
of the State, profits by its care in its hospitals, reads the 
books in its libraries, walks on its sidewalks, and is sure 
of justice in its courts and of education for his children. 
Really, I could not look in the face the man whom I 
meet in the street if I knew he was paying for those privi- 
leges and that I was not. When people say with a sneer 
that a Bohemian beggar is glad to take such privileges 
without paying for them, I should blush with mortifica- 
tion unless I were paying my share. 

A generation ago the last king of the Sandwich Islands 
visited Boston with the prominent members of his cabi- 
net. I was at some pageant prepared in their honor. 
I was talking with his secretary of the treasury,—a tall, 
handsome, strong man, as black as my coat, who could 
have thrown me out of the window if he had wanted to. 
Remember that Hawaii was an independent nation then. 
She had every national expense and every local expense 
to pay. I asked this gentleman how they raised their 
revenue. He said that among other things they col- 
lected six dollars a year as a poll-tax from every man in 
Hawaii. I answered with surprise, ‘‘Why, we find it 
hard to collect two dollars in a poll-tax.’”” To which he 
replied with a certain scorn, interesting when the words 
came from a so-called savage to a servant of the Modern 
Athens which considers itself at the top of a Christian 
civilization, ‘‘Why, Mr. Hale, if a man is not willing to 
pay six dollars for the protection of the courts, for the 
roads on which he travels, for the health of his children, 
and for their education, he is not a citizen we want in 
Hawaii.’ I came home from that reception at court— 
the only court reception at which I was ever present— 
with a new view of the poll-tax. How many men I 
knew who were glad to escape it, and those men would not 
be valued as citizens of the kingdom of Hawaii. 

If the Commonwealth of Massachusetts should choose 
to say that her tax-paying citizens are of a different social 
order from the men who are trying to escape from pay- 
ing their taxes, she would make more clear to her people 
the fundamental principle of free government; namely, 
that privilege involves responsibility. When we propose 
that a few aged men who have always met their re- 
sponsibility to the State shall be distinguished by a pen- 
sion, we do something to remind the people who profit 
by our protection that to the State which cares for them 
they in turn owe something. 


It seems to me important, when we shall enact any 
system for Old-age Pensions, that we shall incorporate in 
it a distinct reference to service rendered by the citizen 
to the State. ‘‘Has this man served the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts?’’ ‘‘Has he served her in the army?”’ 
““Has he served her at sea?’’ ‘‘Has he served her as 
regular tax-payer?”’ 

If he have rendered such service, the Commonwealth 
remembers him and is grateful to him. The Common- 
wealth pays him this pension, not as if he were a pauper, 
but as England gives the Order of Bath to the Duke of 
Wellington. We honor those who have served us. 

The pension thus paid would justify itself if it only rec- 
ognized the tax-payer with fit honor. It would be a con- 
stant reminder of men’s duty to the State. And we 
need such reminders now. 

It is too much to hope for, but an ideal scheme is sug- 
gested by the time-honored provision made by our laws 
for seamen. For more than a hundred years every sea- 
man who sailed from a port in Massachusetts purchased 
an insurance providing for sickness as soon as he signed 
his shipping papers. For, when the owner of the vessel 
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on‘which he shipped signed the papers, he paid at the 
custom house a small sum which went to the Marine 
Hospital Fund. From that fund the expenses of the 
Marine Hospital service through the whole country were 
paid and are paid to this hour. And the broken-down 
old seaman who needs hospital care receives it now with- 
out charge to him, because when he was a youngster his 
‘“‘owner”’ paid for that care in advance. How would the 
Pacific Mills or the Washburne Wire Company like to 
make such an agreement with the State of Massachusetts 
as every ship-owner had to make for a hundred years? 
How would the great corporations like to make a return 
to the State Treasury of the number of operatives who 
have served in their mills for five years and make a pay- 
ment at the same time for pension money to those of 
that number who should pass seventy-five years of life, 
and then apply to the Commonwealth for a pension for 
the years remaining? 

The plan which should carry out such a system is 
precisely such a plan as every officer in the army or navy 
lives under, and as every shipping-master in the coun- 
try gladly assented to for more than a hundred years. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Remember you have not a sinew whose law of strength 
is not action; you have not a faculty of body, mind, 
or soul, whose law of improvement is not energy.— 
IBS Sexe Wate 

J 


Nothing so much increases one’s reverence for others 
as a great sorrow to one’s self. It teaches one the depths 
of human nature. In happiness we are shallow, and 
deem others so.—Charles Buxton. 


Bs 


It has been well said that no man ever sank under the 
burden of the day. It is when to-morrow’s burden is 
added to the burden of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear.—George MacDonald. 


Fd 


The world moves along not merely by the gigantic 
shoves of its hero-workers, but by the aggregate tiny 
pushes of any honest worker whatever. All men may 
give some tiny push or other, and feel that they are doing 
something for mankind.— John Richard Green. 


ad 


Is there not a world of kindness in that divine severity 
which makes the way of the transgressor hard, if haply he 
may sicken for that path of the just man which ever 
grows more bright? What is the meaning of it all but 
the inflexible resolve of the Eternal that 


‘Tf goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


—J. W. Chadwick. 
wt 


Life has no zest when it has no realization of the un- 
attained. The man who knows all, who has all, and 
who is entirely self-sufficient, has never had the satis- 
faction of coming into ideal possession of the splendor 
of the Infinite: he has never reached out and taken 
hold of the beyond. Let us praise God for the unmeas- 
ured and unattained. In this is our stimulus to activity, 
our promise of growth, and our sufficient reason for 
living.—Churchman. 
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Literature. 


Personalism.* 


Between the philosophies that assert that 
reality exists in our thinking, and that the 
outer world is the projection of our own 
rational processes, and the philosophies that 
look for reality in the outer world, assert- 
ing that our senses report truly, and that 
truth is to be found by going out there after 
it, there is a great gulf fixed. Interesting 
attempts have been made to bridge this 
gulf. ‘“‘Personalism’’ makes the attempt. 
Common sense has contempt for the philoso- 
phy that questions the reality of the outer 
world, and that explains it as the creation of 
logical processes. And idealistic philosophy 
belittles common sense. ‘The author of Per- 
sonalism is idealistic; but, in making an at- 
tempt to bridge the gulf to empiricism, he 
begins this book with an admirable plea for 
philosophy. He seeks a common ground 
on which the men of common sense and the 
philosophers may stand. 

Does experience give reality? Empiri- 
cism says, Yes, we experience an actual 
world, and experience gives us our ideas 
about it. Idealism says, No, we think and 
our thinking gives form to our experience 
and hence is the source of our reality. Per- 
sonalism looks at the world from the ideal- 
istic standpoint, but asserts the reality of 
experience. Experience is the bridge over 
the gulf. ‘Any concept of the understand- 
ing must be formal and empty until some 
experience certifies it as real.’ This is a 
root idea in the philosophy of which this 
book is an exposition. 

In what are we interested? Persons, 
with their rational” processes, and things 
with their motions. The starting-point of 
“Personalism’’ is a set of postulates, the 
reality of persons, setting aside the doubts 
of solipsism, the mental community of 
human reason, and the world of experience. 
This world is considered from the point of view 
of the existence of things and of causality. 
This world of persons, reasoning, things, 
and causes is, by personalism, interpreted 
as a personal world. Things and causes are 
given to us by experience, and experience is 
personal. Our reasoning has forms,—logic 
is an attempt to describe them,—and the ex- 
perience that comes to us takes the form of 
our rational processes. “It must be said 
that no one can ever perceive any world 
but the one he makes.”’ There is an extra- 
mental reality, but the world of things is 
an expression of thought: that is why the 
extra-mental reality is open to our appre- 
hension and understanding. The world, 
then, is a personal world, personal to human 
experience, and having its reality in the 
activity of the Infinite Person. ‘‘It has its 
existence for us only through a rational 
spiritual principle on which it depends and 
the rational nature of which it expresses.” 

The next step in the argument is to show 
that we know no such thing as existence 
except in the forms of space and time, and 
that space and time exist only for and 
through intelligence. Hence all existence, 
as we can know or think it, is possible only 
for and through intelligence. Then comes 
the step of showing that causality is con- 
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ceivable for us only as the activity of a per- 
sonal will. To think of cause as existing 
in a series of physical facts and as leading 
us, as we think backward, only-to a first 
cause, is like thinking of a chain, as deriving 
its tensile strength from the addition of 
links at the end, added indefinitely. A per- 
sonal and infinite will in each link gives it 
strenth. For ‘‘Personalism,’’ then, there are 
human persons finding a community of life 
in their mutual rational thinking,—a world, 
the things of which are the expression of an 
infinite intelligence and the causality of 
which is an infinite will; experience which 
is the relationship between the rationality of 
human persons and the rationality of the 
infinite person. All that is is personal: all 
of reality is found by personalism. 

The non-idealistic reader of this book will 
inevitably admire its crystal clearness. The 
whole is like a finely cut diamond, and every 
step in the development like one of its per- 
fectly straight lines or accurately measured 
angles. But, when he gets to the end, he 
may, after admiring the splendid crystal, 
suddenly ask himself where his world has 
gone. And he recalls that, starting with 
“a common ground for common sense and 
philosophers,’’ he has been led through a 
region where ‘“‘we dispense with the extra- 
mental universe of unreflecting thought,” 
and where we have been assured that “‘We 
give up, then, the whole scientific appara- 
tus.... The fancy that it is reality itself, 
the true existence and dynamics of the uni- 
verse, has been definitely set aside.’”’?’ And 
he fears that the common ground was not 
really a place to stand, but a point of de- 
parture. He committed himself to this de- 
lightful journey, delightful in everything 
except that he wants now to get home again 
to the world he lives in, when he granted 
that postulate about the mental community 
of human reason, and the tacit assumption 
that that includes all that is dependable in 
human thinking. Just a fraction of our 
thinging is in that logical form that is com- 
mon to all wholesome minds; and outside 
of that fraction is a great deal of mental 
activity, each person differing from others. 
And our experience of the world refuses to 
all run into the logical mould, but it spills 
over, and in great abundance runs into forms 
which logic does not furnish. Instead of a 
mutual rationality we find a world full of 
surprises and puzzles and endless variety. 
It is a riot of color and a prodigality of 
forms which reason seeks in vain to reduce 
to its categories. 


Words IN THE Maxinc The Evolution 
of the Universe. By Svante Arrhenius, 
Director of the Physico-chemical Nobel In- 
stitute, Stockholm. ‘Translated by Dr. H. 
Borns. New York: Harper & Brothers— 
The foundation theory of this book—which 
we are far too unscientific to pretend to com- 
prehend in its details, and must therefore, 
so far as we take it at all, take on a certain 
kind of trust—is that the radiation press- 
ure of light gives a key to many as yet un- 
solved problems in the process of world- 
building. Thus the work is perhaps linked 
with some of the shrewd but highly imagi- 


native speculations of Camille Flammarion, 


though, we suppose, with much greater scien- 
tific accuracy of statement than always char- 
acterized that brilliant writer. In his chap- 
ter on “The Celestial Bodies as the Abodes of 
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Organisms,” apropos of Mars, just now the 
fierce battle-ground of so much contro- 
versy, the writer says that ‘‘organic life may 
very probably thrive on Mars,” yet he 
thinks “‘it is rather sanguine to jump at the 
conclusion that the so-called canals of 
Mars prove its being inhabited by intelli- 
gent beings.” Still, though some regard 
these much-talked-of canals as optical il- 
lusions, Prof. Lowell’s photographs seem 
to prove that there is something there, more 
real, for instance,~than the rose-tree the 
Hindu jugglers can make us see when there 
is, in truth, no exterior object. As to the 
ever-rising question of spontaneous genera- 
tion, ‘“‘Dead matter cannot become living 
without coming under the influence of mat- 
ter previously alive.’ But “‘the so-called 
theory of panspermia really shows a way. 
According to this theory, life-giving seeds are 
drifting about in space. They encounter 
the planets, and fill their surfaces with life as 
soon ‘as the necessary conditions for the ex- 
istence of organic beings are established.’ 
It would of course require a scientific spe- 
cialist to pass judgment on these various the- 
ories,—some of them most interesting, if 
true. 


THE GOLDEN Rose. By Amélie Rives. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
This book is an account of an episode in 
the life of a woman, still young, who has 
passed through an experience of marriage 
which has filled her with disgust and horror. 
Henceforth she will have nothing to do with 
the sentiments and impulses of which the 
end is marriage. But, living in her old 
home, a beautiful estate, where everything 
is lovely and restful, there comes into her 
acquaintance, and finally into her house, a 
young man who is permitted to study and 
copy the archives of her family for literary 
purposes. He proves to be congenial above 
all other friends and acquaintances, and 
would gladly woo her after the manner of 
men; but she repels him, and will meet him 
on no plane but that of the highest and most 
spiritual. While he is disappointed, he 
yields to her impetuous denials and her 
warin friendship; and they quickly discover, 
in their platonic intercourse, that they have 
had similar dreams, and are almost led to 
believe that they have known each other 
in a former existence. Something of Hindu 
mysticism has come into her philosophy of 
life, and the airy imaginings of the authors 
of Peter Ibbetson and The Brushwood Boy are 
acknowledged by the author to be akin to 
the dreams of her heroine. Trafford, the 
lover, is called abroad by business, and there 
the vision fades; and, when he returns, he 
is no longer able to keep pace with the high 
steppings of her spirit, and so they drift 
apart. The story is told with great skill 
and delicacy; but it evidently represents 
only an episode in the life of the author, and 
the concluding lines would indicate a con- 
sciousness of the insufficiency of the love so 
delicately described. 


BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. By Warwick 
Deeping. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


'$1.50.—This is a story of wild adventure, of 


exploits in which murder and license play a 
privileged part,—a story in which the hero 
is a butcher of men so fierce and bloodthirsty 
that he takes life without a single pang of 
remorse; and yet, because these things were 
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expected of heroic men, in the time in which 
these scenes were laid, our hero becomes 
hardened to these brutalities, then rises 
above them to a life in which the tender 
emotions play their part, in which gratitude, 
chivalry, devoted service, and _ self-sacri- 
fice gild and glorify the story. The hero 
was a viable child, strong, ugly, and awk- 
ward. He was neglected by his parents 
and despised by his comrades, and would 
have become merely a brute and a ruffian 
had not a child trusted him and inspired him 
to his first deed of knightly daring. Be- 
fore he meets her again ill-fortune and the 
scorn of his fellows have made him desperate; 
but, going with his thirty free companions, 
mercenaries and adventurers of the rough- 
est kind, to capture and sack a castle, he 
finds there the child who once befriended 
him, now grown to womanhood and left de- 
fenceless by the absence of her lords and the 


black death which has killed her body-. 


guard. Brought face to face with the lady 
who was the only person who had ever be- 
friended him, he sees himself as she sees him, 
and then begin some arduous tasks and a 
process of discipline which at last enables 
him to win the respect of his mother and the 
lady who has become the guiding star 
in his life. 


In THE LAND OF MOSQUES AND MINARETS. 
By Francis Miltoun. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $3.—The businéss of making books goes 
on without abatement; and, by the enter- 
prise of those who make them, the whole 
world is laid open to the view of stay-at- 
home travellers. This book, illustrated by 
Blanche MacManus, furnishes many an inter- 
esting glimpse of a country of which little is 
known in our Western world. The author 
at the outset disclaims any intention of 
adding to the literature of romance in which 
ardent Arab lovers woo white-skinned mai- 
dens, and the mystery of the desert is height- 
ened by wonderful adventures of guileless 
tourists. We have a plain, straightforward 
description of the country, filled with many 
facts of interest and many helpful sugges- 
tions to those who may find it desirable to 
travel through Northern Africa. The tourist 
naturally makes his way to Biskra, which is 
on the borders of the desert, and conse- 
quently the place is crowded with those who 
are seeking information and guidance. The 
saying there is that.it is necessary to hire a 
guide to keep off the other guides, The author 
says that El Kantara, and other less widely 
known places, are rather more representa- 
tive and unspoiled, and have the advantage 
and charm of not being overrun with guides 
and others who are clamorous for backsheesh. 
The increasing power and influence of France 
in all this northern part of the continent are 
such that it is predicted that no other nation 
will be able to compete with her in the con- 
trol of the vast resources of this country, 
which some day will be populous and pro- 
ductive. 


THE Brrp our Brorger. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin 
& Co. $1.25 net.—Mrs. Miller needs no 
praise from us. For many years she has 
been a careful observer and a sympathetic 
interpreter of the life of the birds, It is true 
that her conclusions will not be acceptable 
to some naturalists of high degree, for she 
claims that birds have not only instinct, but 


also intelligence; that the old educate the 
young; that they are capable of learning 
new songs and new tricks, and to adapt 
ways to means to definite ends; that they 
are somewhat farther off, but very like our- 
selves. Mrs. Miller not only declares that the 
bird is our brother, and ought to be loved 
and studied by us, but that he is more than 
this. He is really our benefactor and the 
preserver of the human race. The fewer 
birds, the more insects; the more birds, the 
fewer insects. Kill all the birds, and the 
insects will make the earth uninhabitable 
for man. Let the birds multiply, treat 
them kindly, and they will defend us from 
all these insects which are now devouring 
the herbage of our trees and our fruits, 
grains, and vegetables. 


R. J.’s Morser. By Margaret Deland. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The sketch which gives the title to this vol- 
ume is a delicate and discriminating por- 
trayal of character connected with a love- 
story in which sin, sorrow, and suffering 
work together to the increase of strength 
and the development of virtue in unexpected 
ways. ‘The surprise at the end of the story 
is at first startling, but will be accepted as 
a fitting conclusion and explanation of what 
goes before. The other stories are all based 
upon important facts and experiences in 
the lives of those who have genius, those 
who do business in the market-places, and 
those who are just commonplace—black and 
white—human beings. How money may 
be tainted in more ways than one and char- 
acters elevated or debased by the way in 
which temptations are met are questions 
which furnish admirable subjects for excel- 
lent stories. ‘‘A Black Drop” exposes to 
the light of common day that awful tragedy 
which continually involves the lives of those 
who live along the border line between the 
white race and the black. 


Magazines. 


Alexander's Magazine contains Senator 
Foraker’s address on the “Black Battalion”’ 
and his address before the Baltimore Con- 
ference of the A. M. E. Church, and also an 
historical sketch of the A. M. E. Church with 
pictures of all the bishops. Several thou- 
sand copies are ready to be distributed wher- 
ever wanted. Send to Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


Miscellaneous. 


To the Front is a sequel to Cadet Days, 
Capt. Charles King’s exciting story of life in 
West Point. In the new book the young 
graduate is sent westward to the turbulent 
mining regions (time, 1890), where he has to 
face mobs, miners, and Indians in dead 
earnest. It is a story of unusual situations 
and rapid action, wherein the young hero, 
Geordie, makes good “with commendable 
dash and daring,” as the official despatch to 
West Point afterward reports. 


In a neat, convenient little volume with 
flexible covers are grouped One Hundred 
Great Poems, selected and briefly annotated 
by Richard James Cross. There is no at- 
tempt to make this collection take the place 
of the Golden Treasury or the Oxford Book 
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of Verse, both of which are wider in scope; 
but the poems are nearly all generally rec- 
ognized as belonging indisputably to the great 
heritage of English poetry, of which to be 
ignorant is to miss enjoyment, solace, and 
strengthening. If, by conforming to the 


present-day preference for a small book over 


a large one, this may contribute to the re- 
suscitation of a general fondness for poetry, 
as the compiler hopes, it will indeed be a 
worthy consummation; and even if that be 
not accomplished, the book may yet remain a 
convenient and happy collection for those 
who already love the poems of masters in 
English verse. (Henry Holt & Co.) ‘ 


Books Received. 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
tag on Religion. By Henry Bedinger Mitchell. $1.50 
net. 
The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. By 
M. Broderick. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Duty of Being Beautiful. By Sara A. Hubbard. 50 
cents net. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
The Heart of the Red Firs. By Ada Woodruff Anderson. 


1.50. 
In Greece with the Classics. By William Amory Gardner. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The Enchanted Castle. By E. Nesbit. $1.25. 
The Technique of the Novel. By Charles F, Horne, 


Ph.D. $1.50. 
The Golden Rose. By Amélie Rives. $1.25. 
R. J.’s Mother. By Margaret Deland. $1.50. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BIRTH- 
POEM 


BY 
Rey. WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


Many people are asking to-day, Is the 
Christmas Birth-Story, as told in the Gospels, 
literally true? If not, why not? And, if not 
true, how did it rise as a story and enshrine 
itself in the two Gospels? And why is it that 
those who do not think it is history love it so 
well? By what title and right do we use it 
as we do in home and in church and in 
Sunday-school ? 
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The Dome, 
Old Japan. 


You that have known the wonder zone 
Of islands far away; 
You that have heard the dinky bird, 
And roamed in rich Cathay; 
You that have sailed o’er unknown seas 
To woods of Amfalula trees 
Where craggy dragons play,— 
Oh, girl or woman, boy or man, 
You’ve plucked the Flower of Old Japan! 


Do you remember the blue stream; 

The bridge of pale bamboo; 
‘ The path that seemed a twisted dream 

Where everything came true; 

The purple cherry-trees; the house 

With jutting eaves below the boughs; 
The mandarins in blue, 

With tiny, tapping, tilted toes, 

And curious curved mustachios? 


The road to Old Japan! you cry, 
And is it far or near? 
Some never find it till they die; 
Some find it everywhere; 
The road where restful Time forgets 
His weary thoughts and wild regrets 
And calls the golden year 
Back in a fairy dream to smile 
On young and old a little while, 
—Aljred Noyes, in ‘The Flower of Old Japan,” 


How Winnie Entertained. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“TY don’t believe that any one was ever 
quite so unlucky as I am!”’ 

As the girl who said these words was about 
fifteen, appeared to be in excellent health, 
and wore a nice blue serge dress, it may be 
supposed that her words were too strong for 
the situation! They were, indeed. Yet 
Winnie Armstrong was in what her brothers 
teasingly called “a tight place.” 

Her mother had just told her that until 
her father’s next ‘‘pay day’ (on the twen- 
tieth of October, and this was the twenty- 
seventh of September) she could have not 
even twenty-five cents for her “turn” of 
the ‘Girls’ Guild.’ And it was a serious 
matter to Winnie. 

The Guild met at the members’ homes 
monthly. Some kind of entertainment was 
provided by the youthful hostess, and a 
slight admission fee was charged. These 
went toward whatever purpose the minis- 
ter of the church thought best. The Guild 
had fitted out a travelling bag and lunch 
basket for a poor man, a consumptive 
ordered to Southern California, whose rail- 
way fare had been provided for by the grown- 
ups. It had bought a second-hand sewing 
machine for a girl who had to leave the store 
in which she had worked, in order to be with 
an invalid mother. In fact, the Guild was 
rather proud of itself—not without reason. 
And now Winnie was to entertain, and, being 
a thoughtless little girl, 
counted on mother’s help, to find she had 
leaned upon a broken reed. The Armstrongs 
were far from well off. 

“T never hoped to pay fifteen dollars for 
a graphophone, or to have a rich uncle en- 
gage a singer at twenty-five dollars for my 
turn,’”? she almost sobbed. ‘“‘But I did”— 

“Tf you had given me more notice, dear,” 
said her mother, gently, ‘“‘I might have done 
something.” 

The next day, to make matters worse, Mrs. 
Armstrong was called away to the sick-bed 
of a near relative, and had to leave Winnie 


had confidently. 
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as her father’s housekeeper. At any other 
time the girl would have enjoyed such an 
honor—but now! 

But it so often happens that blessings come 
very much disguised. It was so in this case. 
As she was preparing her first supper for him, 
her father picked up a magazine. 

‘Advertising has made great strides since 
I was a young man,’ he observed. ‘‘These 
pictures are good enough to be illustrations 
for Shakespeare.”’ 

Winnie stood still, the frying-pan in her 
hand. A thought had come to her. 

No sooner were the supper dishes put 
away than she revealed this thought a little 
hesitatingly to her father. 

“A capital idea,’ he said. 
your scissors ?”’ 

Before long the parlor table was strewn 
with cuttings. Mr. Armstrong declared that 
before pay day he could manage “‘ice-cream 
enough for twelve fairy-like girls,’ and 
Winnie began to entertain hopes that her 
party would not merely “‘do,”’ but would be a 
unique entertainment! 

The great day came. Winnie had very 
much enjoyed the evenings with her father, 
and the magazine pictures, and the old 
Shakespeare. Now all was ready. 

She had made sandwiches, with hard-boiled 
eggs chopped up with nuts for meat; sand- 
wiches with nasturtium seeds minced; sand- 
wiches with marmalade between thinnest 
slices of bread and butter. Besides this, 
squares of home-made fudge were piled in 
little glass dishes, and plain cake was cut in 
nice square wedges. The day was very 
warm, and Winnie and her father had made 
one or two sacrifices to get lemons at the 
grocer’s without increasing the monthly 
bill. Altogether, Winnie was in no way 
ashamed of her pretty parlor, nor of the 
glimpse into the little dining-room beyond. 

“But what does this mean?” cried the 
guests. 

The pictures were covered with squares or 
oblongs or ovals of denim, a dull red in 
tone (old curtains). 

Over each was pinned a large figure. The 
numbers ran from one to twenty-five. On 
each, secured by pins, were one or two pict- 
ures. 

“That is what you are to find out,” said 
Winnie, smilingly, but with a touch of state- 
liness. ‘‘You are to put whatever numbers 
you think suitable to these.” 

‘“These”’ proved to be half-sheets of tinted 
note paper. Neatly written, in Winnie’s 
best map-printing, were thirteen quotations 
from the immortal bard. Number twenty- 
five, too, was a large picture of him, gazing 
benignantly down upon them. 

Oh,” said everybody, much impressed. 

There were columns for the numbers to 
right and left of each quotation. Armed with 
this paper and its attached pencil, each young 
guest wandered round among the pictures 
with intent eyes and knitted brows. 

The first selection on the note paper was, 
“The Quality of Mercy.” 

A pair of scales, marked ‘‘Number 1,”’ was 
easily identified as bearing some relation to 
justice, and hence to Portia’s famous speech. 
But the other number—each quotation had 
to have two—was not so easily chosen. And 
the girl who first decided that Number 17, a 
sketch of a vegetable strainer, was meant to 
complete the pictorial allusion, was loudly 
applauded! 


“Where are 
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“Good-night! Good-night! 
such sweet sorrow.” 

The picture of a lady on a balcony, and a 
youth clinging perilously by one hand to its 
rim, was declared to be Romeo and Juliet. 
There was one number. But the other? 

At length, by a process of exclusion, the 
picture of a lamp whose fumes are an anti- 
dote to all bronchial affections, and which, 
therefore, secured a ‘‘good-night,’’ was found 
to give the second quotation its two num- 
bers. iS 
The young people were so much interested 
in the guessing that the afternoon passed all 
too quickly. The prize was to be a tiny 
volume, beautifully bound, of ‘‘The Tem- 
pest,”’ which Mr. Armstrong gave for the pur- 
pose. The consolation prize was a box of 
fudge. Winnie felt that those who had been 
content with so inexpensive an entertain- 
ment must have something for their pains! 

But the first prize was not won without 
some trouble. The last quotation was, “O. 
rare Ben Jonson!” and it needed but one 
number, And I fear that, but for process of 
exclusion already referred to, no one would 
have guessed that ‘‘Number 25,’’ Shakes- 
peare himself, was meant to belong to the 
last number on the list. 

“Tt has been a great success,” declared 
Winnie, as she happily washed up the party 
dishes. ‘‘O daddy, how nice to have a daddy 
like you!” 


Parting is 


Mischief. 


The “‘kitten-to-be-kept” Tony named 
Chief. Tony was fond of Indians,—story- 


book Indians of course. The “kitten-to-be- 
kept’ at this time was a day old. It was 
only asmall, soft bunch of dull gray and yel- 
low fur. It had no eyes and no purr; but if 
you poked it gently, it had a big shrill, 
“Mew!” 

Tony went back to his home in the city, 
and Maud lived alone again in the big house, 
with Huldah Jane to look after her day-times 
and father to kiss her good-night; but every 
day the big house grew less and less lonesome, 
for there was Chief. Chief’s eyes were open 
now, and they were round and bright, and 
Chief had found a big, beautiful, soft, sleepy 
purr. Every day Chief grew plumper and 
prettier, grayer and goldener, the dearest and 
daintiest of little lady-cats, not in the least 
like any Indian Chief whatsoever. 

One day Maud, almost in tears, said to 
Aunt Susan: “‘Do, please, Aunt Susan, give 
Chief another name. Chief isn’t a little lady- 
cat’s name. Father says call her Lady Bird, 
but Chief doesn’t like birds, you know. Oh, 
dear, whatever you name her now, I’m so 
afraid I’ll just go on calling her Chief. 
What shall we do, Aunt Susan?” 

Aunt Susan smiled. ‘‘How would Mis- 
chief do?” she said. 

Never was kitten more happily named, for 
in all the big world of cats and kittens never 
was a gayer, sprightlier little puss than Mis- 
chief. She fairly bubbled over with fun. 
She rollicked and frolicked and chased and 
raced. She spun round and round trying to 
catch the yellow tip on her tail. She turned 
somersets in Huldah Jane’s work-basket. She 
climbed the curtains and went to sleep on 
father’s dresser. She walked up and down 
the piano keys. Huldah Jane scolded, but 
Maud laughed. ‘“‘You can’t help it,’ she 
said to puss, “‘’cause your name’s Mischief.’’ 
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Summer came and with it Huldah Jane’s 
vacation, and Maud was to go on a visit to 
Tony. “Don’t worry about Mischief,’ said 
father. ‘‘I’ll feed her. Cats are fond of 
places, little daughter, rather than of people, 
and Mischief will stay here as contentedly as 
can be.” 

“T s’pose father is right,’ said Maud in a 
wistful little good-bye whisper to Mischief. 
“°Most always he is, you know; but some 
way I thought you were fond of me, not of 
the house.” 

Mischief looked as sober as such a fat little 
cat possibly could. Maud kissed the big- 
gest yellow spot on her head and went away. 

When father went to town the next morn- 
ing Mischief was sound asleep in her favorite 
chair in her favorite strip of sunshine. He 
left the back door unfastened, so that she 
could poke it open if she wanted to get out 
of doors. When he came home at night, 
Mischief met him at the gate. She rubbed 
against him and mewed. She _ hadn’t 
touched the milk he had left for her; but she 
ate the meat he gave her, curled up in her 
basket, and went to sleep. 

When father came home the next night, 
there was no Mischief anywhere. He 
searched the kitchen and the wood-house. 
Up and down the garden paths he walked. 
“Mischief!” he called, ‘‘Come, kitty, kitty, 
kitty!”” But no Mischief came. 

The next day came and went, and still no 
sign of the little cat. The chair cushion 
showed no cosey little hollow. The dish of 
milk stood untouched, the cream thick and 
yellow on top. Father was anxious. In his 
pocket was a bit of a letter from his bit of a 
daughter, and it said; ‘Don’t let Mischief 
miss me too much. I’m ’most sure it’s me 
she loves. ” 

Over to the other big house where Maud’s 
aunties lived, hurried father. On the porch 
Aunt Mary watched the sunset. Aunt Susan 
tocked gently to and fro. Her hands 
caressed something small and soft in her lap, 
something gray and golden in the fading 
light. 

“Mischief ?”’ said father. 

“Ves, Mischief,” said Aunt Susan. ‘‘She 
came to the front door yesterday morning, 
and mewed.and scratched until I let her in. 
She got in bed with me—with me! She had 
all her meals here. Last night she disap- 
peared, but she came back bright and early 
this morning, and here she’s been as con- 
tented as you please all day.” 

Mischief went home in father’s arms; but 
the next day she spent at Aunt Susan’s, 
and the next, and the next, and the next 
after. Where she stayed nights she never 
told. 

For two weeks Mischief. boarded out. 
Then late one night home came Huldah Jane 
and Maud. 

“Maud’ll have a time keeping that cat 
for a while,” said Aunt Susan to Aunt Mary 
as they locked up the house. ‘‘Cats are fond 
of places, not of people.” 

Next morning Aunt Susan woke early. 
She lay and listened. There was no scratch, 
seratch, scratch, of sharp little claws on the 
door. There was no plaintive ““Mew!” A 
long time Aunt Susan waited, then she rose 
and dressed. She went straight up the street 
to Maud’s home. ‘I’m going to find out,’ 
she said. 

Maud’s little bedroom opened out of the 


h front hall, Quietly Aunt Susan stole in. 
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Maud was asleep, and curled up in the 
dimpled hollow of her bare arm was Mischief. 
Aunt Susan tiptoed to the bedside. Mis- 
chief stirred and _ stretched lazily. She 
opened two sleepy eyes and blinked, then she 
purred softly, but plainly: ‘“‘Yes, I’m all 
right again, thank you. I don’t need to 
board out any longer. My folks have come, 
you see.”’—Alice E. Allen, in Kindergarten 
Review. 


At the Natural History Museum. 


BY LUCY HEALD. 
I went to the museum 
With father yesterday. 
»Twas just a great big Noah’s Ark 
Like what I used to play. 


There was a chippy on a stick, 
I thought he’d scold at me; 

But he can’t scold or crack his nut, 
Because he’s stuffed, you see. 


There was a bunny on a stand, 
And I went right up near; 

But no, he never twitched his nose, 
Or flopped one pinky ear, 


A birdie had such shiny wings, 
Lots bluer than the sky! 

I smoothed it, and it felt so soft, 
But oh, it couldn’t fly! 


The Best Composition. 


Andrew was usually a good-natured boy, 
with laughing brown eyes and a pleasant 
mouth; but one Saturday morning he sat at 
his mother’s writing desk and was, to use 
his own language, ‘‘cross as a bear.” 

“T feel real growly,’”’ he told himself. 

Mother always allowed Andrew to write 
his compositions at her desk. He had a new 
tablet, and a new pencil, with a fine point. 
Certainly there was no visible cause for him 
to feel “growly.’”’ 

‘What’s the matter ?’’ asked mother, look- 
ing up from her book. 

“Can’t do it, that’s all,’’ said Andrew, and 
he threw down his pencil. It rolled off the 
desk and broke its point on the floor. An- 
drew picked it up, saw its condition, and said 
he didn’t care. He was feeling ‘‘snappy”’ 
by this time. 

“You haven’t told me what’s the matter,” 
said mother, 

“Matter enough,” said Andrew. ‘‘We have 
to choose the subjects of our own composi- 
tions. I always did like to write composi- 
tions. I can write on anything if I have a 
subject; but I never chose a subject in all 
my life, and I can’t doit, either. All I can 
think of is the weather, and I’ve had all the 
seasons.” 

“Tf I were you,” said mother, ‘“‘this is 
what I would do. I'd take a good look round 
the room and decide which object is the most 
insignificant, and that object should be the 
subject of my composition.” 

Andrew brightened. He loved plays and 
puzzles. His eyes laughed again and his 
mouth was pleasant as he searched for the 
most insignificant object in the room. 

“Whoever writes the best composition, 
mother,’ he said, “is to wear the school 


medal for a week. Oh, I have it, mother! | 
I'll not tell you what it is because maybe it | 
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might be the best, and then you’d be so 
glad.” 

When his mother left the room to go 
shopping, Andrew’s head was bent over her 
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writing desk, and his pencil, with a new point, 
was hard at work. 

Andrew carried his tablet to school and 
put it with the others on the teacher’s desk. 
He gave a funny little laugh as he went to 
his seat. Z 

The teacher read the compositions while 
the class studied the lessons for the next day. 
At three o’clock she stood, with the medal 
in her hand. 

“Andrew’s composition was by far the 
best,” she said. ‘Come, Andrew, here’s 
your medal. To-morrow [’ll read the com- 
position aloud,” 

The teacher smiled as she gave the medal, 
and Andrew smiled as he received it. Then 
the boy started for home on a run. - 

“T won the medal, mother,’ he cried. 
“My composition was the best. And what 
do you think it was about? Your old glue 
pot!”—Louise R. Baker, in The Morning 
Star. 


Philosophic Reality. 


I walked in the garden not long ago with 
alittle girl. I tried to amuse her with Riley’s 
story of the goblins, that “get you if you don’t 
watch out.” But the little girl was not 
amused. She took a practical view of the 
matter, and she said, ‘‘There isn’t any such 
thing as a goblin, and there isn’t ever going 
to be such a thing.” I had been reading 
Balfour’s ‘‘Foundations of Belief,’’? with its 
justification for philosophic doubt of the only 
things that man knows to be true. So I 
said, ‘‘Maybe, Barbara, there isn’t any such 
thing as anything.” ‘‘Yes, there is,’’ she 
said, as she looked about her for an object of 
unquestioned reality, ‘‘there is such a thing 
as a squash.””—David Starr Jordan. 


The Fidelity of a Dog. 


A little incident showing the fidelity of a 
dog to his master occurred in Butler one 
Friday night. Just about dark a farmer, 
passing along the west side of the square, 
accidentally dropped from his*wagon a sack 
of corn. His dog saw the sack fall; and, in- 
stead of continuing with the wagon, stopped 
and took up a position where he could watch 
it. Hestayed there all night, and when morn- 
ing came he was still on duty. Some one 
on the west side of the square gave him a 
good breakfast, and when his master came 
for the sack he exhibited evidences of great 
joy.—Butler, Mo,, Democrat. 


He: “What makes this room so cold?” * 
She: “I guess it’s the frieze.”—Yale Record. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Business Session of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The Association met in Tremont Temple 
at 10 A.M,, Wednesday, May 27, President 
Eliot in the chair. Devotional services were 
conducted by Rev. A. L. Hudson of Newton, 
Mass. Mr. John H. Edwards of Waverley, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented the following report: President, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Cambridge, 
Mass. Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Horace Davis, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. ; 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Wallace Hackett, Portsmouth, N.H.; Miss 
Emma C, Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. Secretary, 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Boston, Mass.  Assis- 
tant Secretary, George W. Fox, Boston, 


Mass. Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, Hing- 
ham, Mass. Directors for New England 
States (for three years): Rev. Paul R. 


Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes, Concord, Mass.; Henry B. Little, 
Newburyport, Mass.; John D. Long, Hing- 
ham, Mass. Director for Middle and South- 
ern States (for three years), Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth, Meadville, Pa. Director 
for Western States and Pacific Coast (for 
three years), Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chicago, 
Ill. Nominating Committee for 1909: rep- 
resenting New England: Clarence B. Hum- 
phreys, Dorchester, Mass.; Roger Wolcott 
Boston, Mass.; representing outside of New 
England: Mrs. John P. Forbes, Brooklyn, 
N.Y,; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Palo Alto, 
Cal. ‘ 

The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to distribute, collect, and count the 
ballots: Rey. Albert Peterson of Lancaster, 
chairman, and Messrs. Dethlefs, Drum: 
mond, Hathaway, Spurr, Mitchell, Schneider, 
and Slocombe. 

The Business Committee, reporting through 
Mr. Charles E. Ware, chairman, recommended 
the passage of the following resolution :— 


Resolved, ‘That the Association heartily approves the 
establishment of a department of Social and Public Ser- 
vice, to the end that our churches may be assisted, individ- 
ually and collectively, to take part in all endeavors for civic 
reform and social regeneration. 


Rev. Jonn Haynes Hoimes. I would 
like to move to amend that resolution by 
inserting in the last sentence the phrase 
“economic justice.” 

The motion carried, after which the reso- 
lution as amended was unanimously adopted. 

The following resolutions were recom- 
mended by the Business Committee and 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the president be requested to appoint a 
representative committee of seven ministers to consider, 
and, if expedient and possible, arrange for, a systematic 
method of ministerial exchange. 

Resolved, That this committee approves the suggestion 
that the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association request the boards of directors of the Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada, the Western Con- 
ference, the Southern Conference, the Rocky Mountain 
Conference, and the Pacific Conference, together with the 
Department, State and local Conferences, which they rep- 
resent, to consider, discuss, and report to them their con- 
clusions upon the possibility and desirability of local au- 
tonomy and administration in the work of church extension. 

Resolved, That in this the one hundred and seyenty-fifth 
anniversary year of the birth of Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
founder of Unitarianism in Pennsylvania, a committee of 
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three be appointed to ascertain if the old church building 
at Northumberland, Pa., where Joseph Priestley lived and 
is buried, and which society he founded, may be restored 
and preserved as a perpetual memorial to his memory, 
said committee to report with their recommendations at 
the next annual meeting of this Association. 


The chair named that committee as Hon, 
Milton Thomas Garvin, president of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference; Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, successor of Joseph Priestley in the 
ministry of the First Church in Philadel- 
phia; and Rev. H. D. Catlin of Northumber- 
land, Pa. 

Mr. Ware. Your committee beg leave 
to state that the statement read by Rev. 
Mr. Holmes is, in their opinion, an expression 
of a sentiment with which they are in full 
sympathy, but upon which they deem no 
action necessary. 

On request Mr. Ware read the statement 
as follows :— 


At the National Unitarian Conference, held in Saratoga 
in 1894, it was unanimously voted by the delegates that 
the purpose of the Conference, was to strengthen those 
churches which shall unite in it ‘‘ for more and better work 
for the kingdom of God.” It further declared its convic- 
tion that “in accordance with the teachings of Jesus 
practical religion is summed up in love to God and love 
to men,” 

Loyalty to this purpose lays upon us the obligation to 
put ourselves on record as those who deplore the modern 
worship of Mammon, which subordinates character to 
riches, magnifies material. achievement at the expense of 
moral integrity, and “justiffes»finrighteous business and 
political practices on the plea of worldly success. And we 
therefore consecrate ourselves to that worship of God which 
demands the clean hand and the pure heart and exhibits 
itself in the life of the spirit. 

Loyalty to this same purpose further lays upon us the 
obligation to put ourselves on record as those who protest 
against every form of social injustice which permits the 
strong to prey upon the weak, special privilege to usurp 
the place of equal opportunity; and which results in the 
imbitterment of the unsuccessful, making it increasingly 
difficult to promote that spirit of good will so essential to 
democracy. And we therefore pledge ourselves not only 
to individual salvation, but to that social betterment im- 
plied in the phrase, ‘to do more and better work for the 
kingdom of God”; and we give ourselves unreservedly to 
that love of man which, because it means universal brother- 
hood, works for international peace, honest government, 
the suppression of child labor, and all forms of industrial 
servitude, the lessening of class distinction and of race 
prejudice, and, in general, the upholding of the dignity of 
man, 

Thus through and by means of such work and such 
consecration do we hope to bring nearer that day wherein 
shall be established the ideal commonwealth of love and 
peace upon the earth, 


Mr. Ware. I think you will all agree 
with the committee that that is good Uni- 
tarianism. We adopt gladly and _ unani- 
mously hundreds of the sermons that are 
preached by our best pastors; but should we 
on that account accept and pass as a business 
resolution a sermonette by any good man? 
It is good sentiment, in the opinion of the 
committee, but it is not a business proposi- 
tion, 

Rev. George Batchelor, in order to bring 
this statement before the meeting as a reso- 
lution, moved as an amendment or a pre- 
amble :— 

Resolved, That as the sense of this meeting we adopt 
the following declaration. 

This resolution was carried. 

The PRESIDENT. The question is upon 


the adoption of the resolution as read by the 


chairman of the committee. 

Rev. SAMUEL M. CroTHErRs. Before this 
is passed, I wish very much that those who 
are pushing this resolution might speak 


such resolution as this. 
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to it for the benefit of some of us who are 
most heartily in favor of the spirit of this 
resolution, but who are in doubt as to any- 


thing introduced in a business meeting that 


seems to be a declaration of faith, All the 
articles of this declaration of social faith 


happen to be articles of which I am heartily 
in approval, which I am trying to preach 
just as much as I can. ‘They are, however, 
only partial. For instance, such a very im- 
portant question as that of the improve- 
ment otf the conditions of child labor is 
something which I think ought to be pushed 
in every legitimate way. It is, however, a 
matter of social economics and requiring 
very particular thought. There are other 
questions that are not mentioned here in 
regard to temperance and other specific and 
very important reforms, on which we are 
practically all agreed. Whether it is pos- 
sible in such a resolution as this to express 
that, and whether it is necessary, is the ques- 
tion which makes me hesitate just now. 
I happen to be one, and I suppose there 
are many here of the same position, who 
would heartily object to voting down any 
On the other hand, 
the question whether the policy of these 
resolutions introduced from time to time is 
really in accordance with our larger Uni- 
tarian policy of freedom of thought,—free- 
dom of thought not only in regard to theo- 
logical questions, but in regard to political 
and social questions,—that is the question 
that comes to me. I had hoped that we 
might accept the appointment of the com- 
mittee on Social and Public Service as being 
about as practical a way and as Unitarian 
a way of getting at what we all have at 
heart. I personally would not feel like voting 
this down, but I am a little sorry that one 
has to vote upon it at all. 

Rev. Epwarp Cummincs. I think per- 
haps I should be the last person to object 
to any form of declaration of faith with re- 
gard to social and economic and other im- 
portant matters, because I have approached 
my own ministry very largely from that point 
of view, and I keep those matters constantly 
before my mind. My religion might be 
described as an economic one or a social one 
or a political one or an ethical or spiritual 
one, or all together. The only trouble I 
have with this proposition is that it amounts 
to the adoption of a very serious declaration 
of faith without an adequate chance for the 
discussion of such a declaration. I do not 
believe it is good enough,—with all defer- 
ence to the gentleman who framed it, and 
to the gentleman who presented it,—I do 
not believe it is good enough to be adopted 
as our declaration of faith in regard to social 
and political and economic questions. I 
personally object very much to being put 
in the dilemma of voting against half a loaf 
because I cannot get a whole one, but on 
the whole I would rather do that, not be- 
cause I love social and economic and political 
religion less; but because I apparently love 
it more than these fellows do. I do not 
think it is good enough, and I think what Dr. 
Crothers has said in regard to the Commit- 
tee on Social and Public Service, the ap- 
pointment of which has just been provided 
for, is extremely pertinent. If this reso- 
lution could be referred to that committee, 
or if it could be referred simply to the next 
annual meeting and be submitted to us in 
print, so that we might have an opportunity 
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to add and to subtract and then discuss it 
and make it good enough, why, I should 
be better pleased than to find myself under 
the necessity of voting against things that 
I approve of because the declaration with 
regard to them is not sufficiently inclusive. 
So I wish we might dispose of the resolution 
by deferring action. I move that this mat- 
ter be referred to the next annual meeting. 
Rev. Joun Haynes Houimes. I-am most 
heartily in sympathy with the expressions 
which have just been expressed. The reso- 
lution which was presented to the Business 
Committee was not my resolution. If it 
had been, it would have been much more 
radical. That resolution has left out much 
more than it has put in, from the standpoint 
of my doctrine of social reform; and yet I 
stand here for the adoption of that resolu- 
tion because I believe that it is time for the 
Unitarian Church to stop puttering with 
these questions of social reform and to put 
itself firmly on record as standing for some- 
thing. We realize that it is immensely 
difficult for eight or ten or twenty men to 
get together and put into a statement of 
faith the social creed of those who are as- 
sembled in this hall. It cannot be done, 
but we can approach that ideal. We can 
at least put forth to the world some phrases 
which will show them we are faced in the 
right direction. My own attitude toward 
social reform is one that is well expressed 
in the words of a popular topical song, 


“T don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on. 


my way.” You never can move a step for- 
ward upon a journey until you have taken 
the first step, and I believe that this reso- 
lution, defective as it is upon the side of 
conservatism, should at least be adopted as 
the expression of this meeting. For a dozen 
or fifteen years in the past a great ethical 
awakening has been sweeping over the coun- 
try, and the churches of America of all de- 
nominations have -consistently~ refused to 
put themselves on record as in sympathy 
with the great social and industrial reforms 
of the present day. Whenever any minister 
has dared to stand up in an assembly of his 
church and introduce a resolution, it has 
been met by just such expressions of opinion 
as those that were voiced a few minutes ago,— 
that it was “not good enough,” or it was 
“defective,” or it did not ‘‘express the senti- 
ment of the meeting,””—and the whole thing 
was squelched, and it went out to the world 
that the church had refused to express it- 
self in favor of the social reforms of the 
present day. Now, there are some few of 
us who are determined that the Unitarian 
Church shall express itself in reference to 
them.. We are not satisfied to put it off. 
Some of us are determined that we shall 
vote “Yes” for this resolution or that we 
shall vote “No,” and to my mind we 
shall vote “‘No” if we defer it for another 
twelve months. I ask for the adoption of 
this resolution, Mr. President, as the first 
step forward in the crusade of the present 
age. For a hundred years the Unitarian 
Church has led Christianity in America upon 
the side of theology, and I for one am dream- 
ing of the day when the Unitarian Church of 
America shall lead the churches of this 
country upon the side of social reform. I 


_desire to say, Mr. President, that I am un- 


utterably opposed to the motion suggested 
by my brother, Mr. Cummings, and I hope 
that it will be voted down by this meeting. 
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Rev. RicHarp W. Boynton. Why should 
we talk about taking the first step now when 
William Ellery Channing died in 1842? I 
am most heartily in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of Mr. Holmes, but this I believe: 
our birthright is freedom. That is the 
foundation,—freedom for every individual 
in the pews as well as for every individual 
in the pulpit; furthermore, the right of the 
minority not to be coerced. It is a very 
difficult issue which is put before us. Some 
of the language of this resolution would give 
comfort and confidence to people with whom 
many of us could not conscientiously work. 
The resolution points, to my thinking, in a 
direction too radical for our constituency 
as a whole, whatever might be the fact with 
regard to this particular representative 
meeting. 

Dr, Crothers moved to amend the resolu- 
tion, by referring it to the Committee of 
Public and Social Service, with the recom- 
mendation that some action be made on it 
during the coming year, and adding the 
statement ‘“‘with sympathy with the general 
spirit and purpose.” 

This amendment was accepted by the 
seconder of Mr. Cummings, and adopted. 

Rey. Charles E, St. John recommended 
the following preamble to the document as 
thus far prepared :— 


a ae 
Whereas we anticipate that our new Committee on Social 


Service will in due time bring before the Association ade- 
quate statements of our aims as to such service, we con- 
tent ourselves to-day with passing the following partial 
statement. 


The following resolutions recommended 
by the Business Committee were adopted-:— 


Resolved, That in cordiality accepting the invitation of 
the American Peace Society to participate in the Seventeenth 
Universal Peace Conference to be held in London, England, 
July 27 to August 1 of this year, the members of the 
American Unitarian Association in conference assembled 
desire to place on record their profound sympathy with 
the cause of International Peace and Amity, and their 
warm indorsement of the movement to substitute arbitra- 
tion for war. They desire to commend especially the 
efforts of The Hague Conference to establish a permanent 
tribunal before which all disputes between governments and 
peoples may be brought for adjudication and settlement. 

As followers of those early and devoted apostles of peace 
in this country, Revs. Dr. Noah Worcester and William 
Ellery Channing, the members of this religious fellowship 
feel it incumbent upon them to bear this testimony in behalf 
of international justice and humanity, to show that the 
spirit of the fathers has not departed from them, and that 
they cherish increasingly the example and word of him 
who said, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

It is the hope of this Association that Prof. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., may 
be able to represent it at the London meetings, and add 
his eloquent word to this expression of sympathy and 
co-operation. 

The American Unitarians, assembled for conference 
and action in the city of Boston, the scene of the spiritual 
labors of Channing, Emerson, and Parker, send fraternal 
greetings to their friends and allies, the members of the 
Swiss Association for a Free Christianity, who are to meet 
on the r4th and sth of June at Interlaken for counsel 
concerning the common interests of the liberal faith. 

They recognize in these modern disciples of Zwingli 
and Calvin the same invincible spirit of religious and civil 
liberty which has brought into existence the free and lib- 
eral fellowships of the United States. From the story of 
religion in Switzerland the world learns anew that the best 
guarantee of religious liberty and tolerance is to be found 
in free political institutions and a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

That the coming meetings at Interlaken may be profi- 
table in the things that make for faith and charity, and pro- 
mote a more perfect union of the spirit of truth with the 
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spirit of devotion, is the hope and prayer of their Unitarian 
brethren across the sea. 

The American Unitarian Association, at this, its eighty- 
third anniversary, sends cordial greeting and Godspeed 
to its sister society, the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, on the occasion of #s eighty-third annual meeting, 
in London, at Whitsuntide. 

Born in the same year and on the same day, cherishing 
the same ideals of religious freedom and sincerity, love 
and service, the two Associations have labored fraternally 
together for the gospel of Christ and the kingdom of God 
on earth, Never were they more closely united in mutual 
regard and for common service than at the present time; 
never was their faith more assured that their basic princi- 
ples of freedom, fellowship, and character in religion, are 
to become the universal and precious possession of man- 
kind. 

In this good hope the American Unitarians have charged 
one of their number, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster, 
Mass., to represent them at the approaching anniversaries 
of their British brethren, and to transmit to them this ex- 
pression of their friendship and good will. 

Resolved, That the president of the Association be re- 
quested to appoint a committee, to be composed of the 
president, secretary, and two other representatives of the 
Association, to confer with a committee of the Unitarian 
ministers of (Greater New York as to the possibility and 
feasibility of holding the annual meetings of the Association 
for the year r9r0 in the city of New York. 

Resolved, That the president of the Association invite 
two representatives of the Women’s Alliance, one repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, one 
representative of the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
one representative of the Unitarian Temperance Society 
to confer with the above-described joint committee. 

Resolved, That this committee be instructed to report 
upon this subject at the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in 1909. 


PLANS FOR NOMINATING AND ELECTING 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 


Mr. Ware; From the fact that four or 
five plans have been suggested and brought 
before you in the form of votes, your com- 
mittee must believe that there is some dis- 
satisfaction with the present method of 
nominating your officers. Further, from the 
plans suggested they must believe that it is 
with the method of nomination simply, not 
with the form of election, that some are not 
satisfied. The by-laws of the Association 
fix the way in which you shall elect your 
officers. Those by-laws cannot be changed 
or amended except upon notice given at one 
annual meeting of a change to be voted upon 
at the next annual meeting. ‘Therefore, 
from the absence of any suggestion of that 
kind, your committee feel that the dissatis- 
faction, if there is any, does not extend to 
the form of election, which is the sound 
democratic form of election by ballot with 
which you are all familiar, But there ap- 
pears to be disagreement about the methods 
of nomination. 

There are serious objections to all the 
plans that have been presented. Your com- 
mittee has given this matter very careful 
thought, and we have come to this conclu- 
sion, that the plan as at present in force, 
with some changes which they beg leave to 
submit, is the simplest and fairest way of 
getting before you the people you want to 
vote for, 

In Section 3, under Article III. lines 1 
and 2, omit the words ‘‘to each of the life 
members of the Association, and also,” so 
that the section as amended will read as 
follows :— 

‘3, Said committee shall send such lists, 
with a form of ballot attached, to each of 
the churches or missionary associations en- 
titled to representation at the next annual 
meeting, and request them to vote for the 
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nomination of candidates for the offices to be 
filled, and to return their ballots to the com- 
mittee,—and in so voting to select four can- 
didates for directors for three years from the 
New England States, one from the Middle 
and Southern States, and one from the West 
ern States and Pacific Coast, of which six 
candidates one at least shall be a woman and 
not more than three shall be ministers,” 

In Section 4 substitute the first for the 
fifteenth day of May. That is to give the 
committee more time. Omit the require- 
ment that the Nominating Commmittee 
shall suggest at least two names for each 
vacancy, and amend Section 2 accordingly, 
the amended provision for nominations to 
read as follows:— 

1, “The Nominating Committee shall con- 
sist of five members, four of whom shall be 
elected by ballot annually, in the way in 
which the directors are now elected,—that is, 
through the nomination on the regular 
ticket sent to members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association as hereafter provided of 
those to be thus elected by ballot; the chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee for the 
preceding year to be, ex officio, the fifth mem- 
ber, and to serve as secretary of the commit- 
tee during his second year of service.’’ 

2. (Striking out the old No. 1) Said Com- 
mittee, until the first day of April in each 
year, shall receive suggestions and recom- 
mendations of names to be put in nomination 
for directors at the next election, and on the 
first day of April, or as soon as practicable 
thereafter, shall prepare a list containing 
names of candidates for the executive offices 
and containing at least six fames of candi- 
dates for directors other than the executive 
officers,—to wit, the names of at least four 
candidates from New England, the name of 
at least one candidate from the Middle and 
Southern States, and of at least one candi- 
date from the Western States and Pacific 
Coast. 

3. Said committee shall send such lists, 
with a form of ballot attached, to each of the 
churches or missionary associations entitled 
to representation at the next annual meeting, 
and request them to vote for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for the offices to be filled, 
and to return their ballots to the committee, 
and in so voting to select four candidates 
for directors for three years from the New 
England States, one from the Middle and 
Southern States, and one from the Western 
States and Pacific Coast, of which six candi- 
dates one at least shall be a woman and not 
more than three shall be ministers, 

Before the first day of May said com- 
mittee shall count said ballots, and publish 
the names of the candidates so nominated 
in the Christian Register, and have them 
printed upon an official ballot to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting. 

Mr, SAUNDERSON. What becomes of the 
present rights of life members as striken out 
in Article III.? 

Mr. Ware. It has been borne in upon 
this committee that the stumbling-block in 
the present system is the power of the life 
members to nominate; that is the one thing 
upon which there is criticism. We do not 
disfranchise the life members: we cannot. 
They come here and vote, they can and 
they will, they have the constitutional right; 
but the committee do say that the churches 
should nominate. The life members are all 
members of the churches: they can express 
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their preferences in their own churches, and 
therefore be represented in fact, although not 
in name, by sending in a written nomina- 
tion over their own signatures. It is hoped 
and expected that they will take an active 
interest in their own parishes to have their 
views represented as the views of their. re- 
spective parishes, but the nominations 
should come from those churches, not from 
the individuals. 

Mr. Joun H. Epwarnps. I move to amend 
the first article in the report of the com- 
mittee by striking out the last clause which 
reads: ‘‘The chairman of the Nominating 
Committee for the preceding year to be ex 
officio the fifth member, and to serve as 
secretary of the committee during his sec- 
ond year of service’ and insert the follow- 
ing :— 

“This committee shall have power to 
make its own organization and fill vacancies 
in its membership.” 

This amendment was adopted. 

Mr. GEorRGE Hurcuinson. As I am re- 
sponsible for the fourth plan which has been 
submitted printed in the Christian Register 
of April 23 and May 21, I feel that there 
should be something said before you take 
a final vote. In my opinion you are simply 
deferring definite action. So long as any 
nominating committee is allowed to bring 
in a list of names to the meetings of this 
Association, so long will there be criticisms 
regarding such nominations and such 
methods. I do not agree with the Business 
Committee in their suggestion that there 
shall not be prescribed a definite number of 
names for the committee to bring in. If 
they may bring in four names or five or six 
or seven or eight, it will make it extremely 
difficult for that nominating committee to 
make its selection. It will also be a cause, 
in many cases, for just criticism, 

I want briefly to call attention to some of 
the points regarding Plan 4. I do not be- 
lieve that any nominating committee can 
have in mind the necessities and needs of 
our various churches in all parts of the 
country. It would be impossible to have 
information which would lead them to come 
to logical and sane conclusions regarding 
the people who can best represent our 
churches from the various sections. The 
Election Committee which I have suggested 
has absolutely no voice: it is simply a com- 
mittee for handling the machinery of the 
plan. 

As to the suggestion of nomination by 
conferences, it is out of the question for us 
to take our suggestions from the confer- 
ences, for some of the churches would not 
be represented. If the churches are not 
properly represented in the nominations as 
made according to my plan, it is the fault of 
the churches,—of the individual churches,— 
because they are to have ample opportunity 
through the delegates whom they appoint 
to name the nominees. 

In reference to the suggestion of the 
committee in regard to the life members, I 
feel that we might almost as well leave them 
out entirely as to deprive them of the privi- 
lege of a direct voice in nomination. It is 
not a part of my plan one way or the other, 
but you will notice that, if the life members 
are to retain all their rights and privileges 
as formerly, according to the plan which I 
have suggested, their influence is restricted 
to the division in which they live. Those 
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of the East would have no voice as to the 
candidates in the West, and vice versa, 

This is a very simple plan. It will re- 
quire but one slight change in our by-laws, 
and the divisions as we have made them up 
are entirely fair. This plan is democratic, 
it will be effective and acceptable; and I 
believe any action except a complete change 
of plan is simply a postponement of this 
matter. 

Mr. Ware. We are both after the same 
thing, and the criticisms that Mr. Hutchinson 
makes upon our ‘suggestion would apply 
exactly as well to his Plan 4 as to our plan. 
Our nominating committee has no oppor- 
tunity to cut and dry things. They are 
simply a clerical body, like his Committee 
of Elections. They are simply to bring 
the votes together; and, if A has 50 votes 
and B has 25, they are bound to say that A 
is the nominee and B isnot. We have striven 
carefully to bring forth what seems to us 
a simple and effective plan, which we think 
will be satisfactory for a long time to come.’ 

Mr. Epwarps. The Nominating Commit- 
tee is more than a clerical committee. As I 
understand its duties, it has a great deal of 
power. It can present any name to this 
Association for election that it sees fit. It 
is not bound by any vote except in the mat- 
ter of representation. I believe that it would 
be better to have a more representative nom- 
inating committee. Furthermore, I believe 
it would be better if all sections of the coun- 
try were represented on that committee every 
year, and that was the purpose of the amend- 
ment that I offered yesterday. For instance, 
of the committee of five last year there 
were three members from New England, 
one from the West, and one from the South. 
The Middle States and the Pacific coast 
were not represented. On the committee 
for 1909 that order is reversed. Three 
members are elected from New England, 
one from California, and one from New York: 
the South is not represented, the great West 
is not represented. I should feel that we 
were getting more congregational and more 
democratic if we had a more representative 
nominating committee. 

I wish to say one word more here in re- 
gard to putting more than one name on the 
ballot. Everybody who ever served on the 
nominating committee will agree with me 
that this Association, under the rule re- 
quiring a double list of names, has forced 
its nominating committee to do a discourte- 
ous act to its laity. I cannot state this 
better than to say to you that it is one thing 
to ask a layman to serve his church and his 
denomination by serving on the board: it 
is quite another thing to ask him to go out 
of this meeting a defeated candidate. 

Mr. Boynron. At the meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference this general 
question came up. I know something also 
about the frame of mind of the people of 


the Middle States Conference, to which I now 


have the honor to belong. There is a very 
general desire on the part of our constitu- 
ents, at least outside of New England, and 
I believe also to a great extent in New Eng- 
land, that we should do away altogether 
with either a restrictive or an extended 
nominating committee and do the nominat- 
ing ourselves. While the chairman of the 
Business Committee was expounding his 
plan, it seemed to me the most admirable 
and satisfactory amendment of the present 


mates 


_ nominating committee. 
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method that could be found, and I espe- 
cially gave my assent to his suggestion that 
the power of nominations should be kindly 
and courteously taken away from our life 
members and put upon the delegates of 
churches, where, as he explained, the life 
members would have an opportunity to ex- 
ercise their influence. And in supporting, as 
I now propose to do, the plan of Mr. Hutch- 
inson, I believe that too could be amended 
to conform to this principle. In the second 
of his long lines after his suggestion of the 
location from which the vice-presidents and 
directors shall come, he says:— 

“Nomination blanks with maps and lists 
of expirations, to be sent to voters (life 
members and delegates) by April 1.” 

If this comes formally before the meeting, 
I shall move to amend that passage by strik- 
ing out the’ words ‘‘voters (life members 
and)’’ so that it will read :— 

“Nomination blanks with maps and lists 
of expirations, to be sent to delegates by 
April 1,” 

A disproportionate amount of adverse sen- 
timent is raised in the minds of our distant 
churches by the fact that the older and 
naturally stronger churches of New England 
have a larger representation of life mem- 
bers. Having been a citizen of Boston for 
thirty years and knowing our Unitarian 
constituency from this end, I have never 
been able to conjure up in my own soul the 
fears that some of our Western States min- 
isters and churches have regarding those 
life members. I believe that the life mem- 
bers can always be counted upon, when they 
are properly reasoned with, to do the square 
thing. However, this provision of remov- 
ing the privilege of nomination, which is 
only a privilege, as I understand it, and not 
a right, is one that would very greatly re- 
lieve the feeling that has come out in the 
Western Conference for the last seven years 
and that represents a great deal of earnest 
sentiment. I do not see why it is not per- 
fectly acceptable to turn over the nomination 
of our officers to the delegates regularly 
appointed by the churches. 

Give the regularly appointed delegates 
the power of nomination, and you will quicken 
by democratic and congregational methods 
the interest in the Association all over the 
country. One thing the Association is con- 
tinually suffering from is that the thing seems 
to be done too much here. With the great- 
est respect for the suggestion of the Business 
Committee, which I think is the best amend- 
ment of the present system, I would like to 
throw my influence for Plan No. 4, amended, 
by the omission of the words ‘‘to voters 
(life members and).”’ 

Rey, A. J. CoieMAN (Jacksonville, Fla.). 
In reply to Mr. Boynton’s suggestion, to 
throw the nominating back on the delegates, 
it seems to me that we are throwing the nomi- 
nation back to an incompetent body. How- 
ever much the other plan approves itself 
to our democratic instincts, the wiser busi- 
ness way of getting the proper representa- 
tives is by referring the matter to a proper 
I believe that we 
shall have better official repres¢ntation than 
by referring it to delegates who do not know 
how to act in that capacity. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. When you say to your 
people that the responsibility is theirs, they 


: will take sufficient interest and take it suffi- 


itly in time to intelligently meet the sit- 
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uation, I think that is one of the very things 
that we want to get at. We are not depend- 
ent upon a nominating committee, we are 
not dependent upon a conference, we are 


not dependent upon the advice of our pastor: 


we want to know ourselves. 

Mr. WaLreR U. Lawson. I want to ask 
Mr. Hutchinson ‘to explain to us the modus 
operandi, How are we going to have the 
Eastern and Western and so-and-so divisions 
get together and choose these delegates? 

Mr. HutcuHinson, It seems to me that 
we can get together only through the mail. 
Your delegates are to be appointed and 
listed; that is to say, the churches are to 
appoint their two delegates each, whose 
names are to be reported to the Committee 
on Elections by March 1. The Committee 
on Elections by April 1 provide nomination 
blanks with maps which show the several 
divisions and the list of the expirations,— 
those directors whose terms expire during 
that year,—and these are to be sent to the 
voters, who have a month for consideration 
in their own community, or, if they please, 
in their own conferences, but the final re- 
sponsibility being theirs. These blanks are 
to be filled and signed by the delegates and 
returned to the Committee on Elections by 
May 1, with one nomination for each execu- 
tive officer and one for each division vice- 
president and director. I have gladly ac- 
cepted some modifications and amendments 
of my original plan. 

Mr. Henry M. Winiiams (Cambridge, 
Mass.). I want to speak a word in behalf 
of the retention of a nominating committee, 
and not merely a registering body like that 
suggested by Mr. Hutchinson. Mr, Hutch- 
inson has given great thought to this 
subject’ and has elaborated an extremely 
good plan. But we must ask ourselves, 
What is the object we are seeking to attain? 
We are trying to gather together a reason- 
able sized body of advisers to help the ad- 
ministrative officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. We want practical re- 
sults; and, if you send out nominating blanks 
and they come in to this Election Commit- 
tee, and they simply pick out the two high- 
est names, it may be that while those names 
are well known in their several constitu- 
encies, yet those gentlemen cannot during 
the next three years serve effectively. 
Then you have not accomplished the re- 
sult that we are after. ‘Therefore it seems 
to me that in a matter of this sort it is wise 
to leave the final selection of the names 
to go on the ballot which you have before 
you on this day each year to a committee 
who can weigh all the nominations which 
are sent in, find out something about those 
candidates from a practical point of view, 
and then present to you on the ballot the 
people who are most likely to be of use. 
I am heartily in favor of the Business Com- 
mittee’s recommendation of continuing the 
present arrangement as they have amended 
it, but with this suggestion, that, instead 
of a committee of five,it be a committee of 
seven, of whom three shall be from New 
England and one from each of the other 
great constituencies, so that no part of the 
country shall be left out of the nominating 
committee on any one year, and there will 
not have to be any alternating, and every 
part of the country shall be well represented 
each year. And so I offer as an amend- 
ment that there shall be a committee of 
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seven, of whom ‘three shall be.from New 
England and one from each of the other 
four sections of the country. 

Mr. Gro. H. Exiis (West Newton, 
Mass.). I suppose everybody will expect 
that I am going to back up my neighbor 
Mr. Hutchinson, and that is what I am 
here for. I believe thoroughly in the plan 
that Mr, Hutchinson has proposed. I de- 
cidedly do not believe in the suggestion 
made by the last speaker, that the nomi- 
nating committee should exercise its own 
judgment after receiving the judgment of 
the nominators. I have myself been a 
member of the nominating committee, I 
think more than once, and it has never 
occurred to me that it was not the business 
of that nominating committee to register 
the votes of those who had voted for the 
nominees. I cannot appreciate the force 
of putting into the hands of a nominating 
committee, who have asked for the expres- 
sion of the views of this constituency, the 
option of changing that vote if they see fit. 
I believe in Mr. Hutchinson’s proposition 
straight through. I cannot see the force 
of the objection made by Mr. Boynton with 
reference to the life members voting on 
nominations under this proposition. If we 
come back to the plan offered by the Busi- 
ness Committee, that is a wise suggestion. 
Under this your life members vote only in 
their own sections on nominations. It seems 
to me, knowing as I do the objection that 
has been raised in the past in the West and 
elsewhere to the supposed control by life 
members, that this practically eliminates 
that objection, and, sympathizing as I do 
in a measure with that feeling, I still differ 
from Mr, Boynton in believing that this 
ought to meet the whole situation and pre- 
vent long discussion next year over the 
amendments to the by-laws? 

The PresmpENT. The chair will remind 
the meeting that the immediate question is 
the motion of Mr. Williams to amend the 
recommendation of the Business Committee, 
so as to provide that the nominating com- 
mittee shall consist of seven"instead of five 
members, so that all portions of the country 
can be represented thereon. 

Mr. WarE. The Business Committee have 
no objection to substituting for Paragraph 
No, 1, as read by them, this suggestion :— 

“The Nominating Committee shall consist 
of eight (8) members, who shall be elected 
on the same ballot as the directors and in 
the following manner, namely: in May, 
1910, there shall be elected 2.members from 
New England, 1 member from Southern 
States, «1 member from Middle States, to 
serve one year; 2 members from New Eng- 
land States, 1 member from Pacific Coast, 
1 member from Western States, to serve 
two years; and annually thereafter four 
(4) members from these groups shall be 
elected alternately for two (2) years. This 
committee shall have power to effect its 
own organization and to fill vacancies in its 
membership,” 

Mr. Williams accepted that amendment 
to his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT, It is understood that 
the section just read to you is substituted 
for Section 1 as originally presented by the 
Business Committee, this section providing 
for a larger nominating committee, more 
representative, and elected for terms of two 
years, 
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Dr. CroTHErS. I would like to call at- 
tention to what seems to me another point 
of view that has not yet been fully empha- 
sized. There is another aim and ambition 
besides an efficient business administration; 
that is, to have a thoroughly national de- 
liberative assembly and organ of our 
denomination. Our work was originally 
organized, as we know, locally, at a time 
when the centre of Unitarianism was in 
New England and the circumference was 
somewhat vague. Those who established 
this institution had a sublime confidence 
in the future. They called it the American 
Unitarian Association. Now the question, 
it seems to me, comes to this, Are we to go 
on and make a thoroughly national repre- 
sentative organization out of this as the 
nucleus, or is this to be looked upon simply 
as a home missionary or church extension 
board? If it is a church extension board, 
then few changes are necessary. If it is to 
be a great deliberative body representing 
the enthusiasm and the purposes of all parts 
of the country, something more than the 
business side must be emphasized,—that is, 
the representative side. The Presbyterians 
have besides their local organizations a 
great national organization, the General 
Assembly of the United States. The Epis- 
copal body is organized in dioceses: these 
meet together and form a federation and 
general convention. Now, we have theo- 
retically two organizations, the American 
Unitarian Association and the National 
Conference. The National Conference is 
largely a body for the discussion of thought, 
matters of more or less academic interest. 
The American Unitarian Association has 
been the working body. Now what we 
want is to do something which shall make 
the people all over this country feel that the 
American Unitarian Association is not 
simply a New England institution or a 
Boston institution, but a national body. 
Two of these plans seem to have in mind 
particularly this end,—the plan presented by 
Mr. Hutchinson and the plan which has not 
yet been fully presented at this meeting, 
but which suggests representation by con- 
ferences. Both of these plans seem to 
touch this particular question of national- 
izing the body. In the discussion of the 
subject it is necessary for us to use a good 
deal of imagination, and not simply think 
of how the people here at this meeting or 
the people of New England feel, but how 
the people in the Middle States, on the 
Pacific coast, in the Mississippi Valley, 
and in the South feel. They feel that this 
has not yet been fully elaborated into a 
truly representative body; that it is not 
from any choice of ours, but from the acci- 
dent of the case, too much of a local body 
trying to do a national work. We want to 
relieve as far as we can the local feeling and 
give expression to the national idea. 

Rev. F. V. Hawiéy (Chicago). As a 
member not only of the Western Confer- 
ence, but also of this Business Committee, I 
desire to speak to the thought just expressed 
by Dr. Crothers. It is true that there is 
dissatisfaction among Western people about 
the present indefinite relations of the state 
conference and the district conference and 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the National Conference, and they say to 
me: ‘What about it all, Mr. Hawley? Where 
are we at? Who knows?” And I have to 
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say, “I’m blessed if I do.’ What I think 
would be ideal would be following out our 
old principle of democracy that we could 
be organized as a unit from bottom to top. 
But I am willing to accept things as they are, 
trying all the time to make them as near 
ideal as we can. It came to me this way,— 
that, if the American Unitarian Association, 
which grew up in sturdy New England and 
has been pouring its influence and its wealth 
out across these prairies, lo! these many 
years,—if it really wants now to make it- 
self a national organization in deed and in 
truth as well as in name, it has to take ac- 
count of the principle of representation. 
Here is an organization which has granted 
the right for life to vote at these annual 
meetings for the payment of $50 per capita. 
That we cannot take away. An amend- 
ment was introduced yesterday, providing 
that hereafter life memberships shall be only 
honorary, so that in time, in the very nature 
of events, we shall be a representative body, 
acting as delegates only from the several 
churches, elected according to the number 
of families or some desirable representation, 
That, it seems to me, will be ideal. But 
to-day we can only ask these honored life 
members to allow the nominations for offi- 
cers to come from delegates or churches 
rather than from the individual voters who 
have paid for the privilege of voting. I 
want to have the largest possible democratic 
feeling. I shall go back into my own con- 
ference to say that we ought in heaven’s 
name to learn now to stand on our own feet. 
For I have observed this, that the churches 
to which you have annually sent appropria- 
tions come to rely on those appropriations 
more and more, and you find at last a com- 
pany of people worshipping in a building 
beautiful, which they never had interest 
enough to produce or to pay for. ‘That 
church is dead, and it will be until it is made 
to feel that it ought to pay its own bills 
and manage its own affairs and be an inte- 
gral, helpful part of this great democracy 
of our free Congregational churches. So 
I am rejoiced at that resolution that there be 
consultation about trying to reach this end. 
If I could say to the people in the Western 
Conference as I go back, ‘‘The American 
Unitarian Association is willing, nay, anx- 
ious, that all the money that we can raise 
this year shall be applied to our pauperized 
churches or lazy ones that don’t know yet 
how to take care of themselves, and there 
is no need of sending it to Boston to have 
it sent back to us as a gift plus a good deal; 
let us keep all we can raise and come as near 
to raising all we need as possible,” we 
could do it in a few years, once I could get 
that idea broadcast. I hope the recommen- 
dation of the Business Committee will pre- 
vail, 

Rev, GgEorGE H. BapGER (New York). 
We are all under a great debt of gratitude 
to the Business Committee. This is not the 
plan I like best. I think Plan 3 is better, 
because I have some interest in that. But, 
if we could all unite on this plan, if we could 
all say together, ‘‘That is the thing we will 
stand by,” I believe a great step of advance 
could be taken. But it is late. I move to 
adjourn until the afternoon hour, . 

The motion was put to vote and lost. 

Mr. WALTER U. Lawson. I think we 
should ask every one here to express by in- 
formal ballot his preference, after an exami- 
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nation of these plans, as to which one he 
favors. 

Mr. Boynton. It seems to me we have 
arrived at the psychological moment when 
it only needs one thing to be said in order 
to carry successfully Plan 4. It includes all 
the spirit and good of Plan 3. It will nat- 
urally work out that the conference, the 
people who meet locally, will put the nomi- 
nations before the churches, so that each 
section will have its chosen representative 
for whom enough people will vote, so that 
the miscellaneous.votes will not count. I 
am willing to concede the argument of Mr. 
Ellis to the effect that by restricting life 
members to their own districts the opposi- 
tion which I spoke of before is mitigated. 
I am willing to accept Mr. Hutchinson’s plan 
as a whole, and I move that this meeting do 
now accept Plan 4 as the expression of its 
opinion offering this as a substitute for the 
plan presented by the Business Committee. 

Mr. BapcEer. How does Plan 4 differ 
from the plan recommended by the Commit- 
tee? The advantage of the plan recom- 
mended by the Committee is that it is neither 
Plan 1 nor Plan 2 nor Plan 3 nor Plan 4, 
and I like it on that account. More than 
that, it has the unanimous indorsement of 
the committee which represents the West, 
the South, the Middle States, the Pacific 
States, as well as New England, and it seems 
to me it comes so near Mr. Hutchinson’s as 
to be very good. I move to adjourn. 

(Adjourned to 2.30 P.M.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association met in Tremont Temple 
at 2.30 p.M., President Eliot in the chair. 
The report of the Committee on Ballots 
showed that all the officers and nominating 
committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were elected as printed upon the 
ballot. 

The PrEsIDENT. ‘The question before the 
Association is upon the adoption of the 
method of nominating and electing officers 
and directors as recommended by the Busi- 
ness Committee and afterward amended. 

Mr. Ware, Chairman, asked that the 
following clause be added to the report of 
the Business Committee and it was so added 
with no objection. 


“The Committee shall also place in nomination for any 
office the name of any person in whose behalf has been 
filed before April 15 a nomination paper signed by at least 
fifty (so) Unitarians of adult age, provided that no more 
than five (5) of such signers shall be connected with the 
same church or parish.” 


“Mr. Gro H. Exits. I would like to say 
one word further with reference to the plan 
proposed by Mr. Hutchinson. The nomi- 
nations for each district are to be made by 
the district alone: they are not general 
nominations. For instance,.in the division 
taking in Boston and twenty miles about, 
the life members and the delegates from the 
churches within that radius are the only 
people who can vote in nomination for di- 
rectors from that section. 

Mr. GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 
should be slightly changed,— 

“Blanks to be filled, signed, and returned 
by May 1, with one nomination for each ex- 
ecutive officer and each division vice-presi- 
dent and director, to represent the division 
from which the nomination is recetved.” 

That would mean, as Mr. Ellis has stated, 


The wording 
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that the life members and delegates would 
vote only in their own division. That ought 
to be clearly understood because it is quite 
an important feature of the whole plan. By 
it you will see each division is absolutely 
represented on the board by a vice-president 
and a director of its own choice. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to ask who 
would suggest the candidates under his plan, 
especially if it should be a region with com- 
paratively little population. Would it be 
his idea that the conferences should suggest 
the candidates in a region where there are 
conferences ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I think there would be 
no objection to that. This plan does not 
provide for any action on the part of a con- 
ference, but it would be a natural thing for 
the conference to suggest or for the delegates 
to get together, through correspondence or 
personally, and talk it over. By this plan 
we are going to get at the people, the indi- 
vidual members of our several parishes. 

‘Rev. O. B. Hawes (Germantown). I 
would like to ask if there is any provision 
for the possible expression of a minority 
feeling. If one candidate should get 400 
votes and another 399, the person getting 
399 votes could not be voted for. 

Mr. Hutcuinson. In my original plan 
there was. I proposed that there should be 
two names upon the ballot. 

Mr. BApGER. May I ask Mr. Hutchinson 
whether he would have objection to intro- 
ducing in his plan the amendment that the 
Business Committee has just brought in; 
namely, the placing of names by a nomina- 
tion paper or a petition paper with fifty sig- 
natures, as well as in this other way, allow- 
ing in such case more than one name to go 
on? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
a mistake. 

Rey. F. V. Hawiey (Chicago). Mr. 
President, there seems to me a well-meant 
but I fear an over-emphasis upon these di- 
visions and sections so definitely and geo- 
graphically laid down. ‘That is the one 
thing left in my mind as a ground of fear 
about Mr. MHutchinson’s plan. A nom- 
inating committee will take into account 
that it includes men from various parts of 
the country, but they are all one committee. 
It is not one little section of the country 
voting for its man as over against some man 
in some other quarter where sectional inter- 
ests might easily spring up. The nominating 
committee provided for by the report of 
your Business Committee makes, it seems 
to me, a unification of all these interests in 
one working body; and I seriously question 
if we are not in danger of losing some of the 
togetherness that we are striving for in over- 
emphasizing these geographical sectional 
lines. 

Mr. Lawson. ‘These sectional lines are the 
exact method carried on by the American 
Canoe Association, one of the most success- 
ful organizations in the country. 

Mr. Henry D. SHARPE (Providence, R.I.). 
Any one who has heard much of the discus- 
sion would have thought that there was 
some serious evil to be corrected. It seems 
to me that we ought to ask ourselves, Has 
there been any serious evil in the method of 
choosing officers which we have followed of 
recent years? If not, are we going to make 

any improvement over the present method 
by launching a plan which is radically differ- 


I think that would be 
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ent? This Association is doing its work 
efficiently. If the conferences have any 
complaint, why do not they assert them- 
selves? ‘There is no work undertaken by 
your Board of Directors, by your Associa- 
tion officers, that they would not gladly 
give up if any conference sincerely and de 
liberately asked this Association to with- 
draw from their field. And would you not 
thereby strengthen your local conferences? 
Well and good: ask for it. 

We have seen this morning an evidence 
of work put on this Association which in my 
own mind it was not intended to perform, a 
work which most properly belonged to the 
national conference; namely, the effort to 
pass a statement of belief, eminently a reso- 
lution fitted for a national conference. I 
say, let all those matters that belong to con- 
ferences be kept by conferences; let the con- 
ferences claim all they wish, but let us as 
members of this Association leave to the 
Association the administration of business 
matters. 

Many of these plans, especially Plan 4, are 
based upon conference representation. *It 
would seem to me that candidates whose 
qualifications are weighed by a nominating 
committee justly formed, fairly called to- 
gether, are more likely to prove competent 
to administer a large trust than those nom- 
inated as favorite sons of districts. 

Now one thing further. Does not this 
representation by districts tend to a sort 
of log-rolling process? Furthermore, when 
these district directors are absent, will not 
that give a larger power in the hands of a 
small number of people? Before we change 
our ways a larger indictment should be 
made of a system which has worked well, 
which has produced efficiency. 

Mr. Prescotr Keyes (Concord, Mass.). 
I find myself in favor of the plan of the 
committee. I approach the question from 
the point of view of a layman, and from the 
point of view of a life member. Now I am 
glad to vote for a plan which abolishes the 
power of the life members to vote in nomina- 
tion. But that part of the plan is no part 
of Plan 4 produced by Mr. Hutchinson; and 
he and Mr. Ellis, who backs his plan, do not 
want to have it a part of it. That is, the 
plan of the Committee abolishes the privi- 
lege and the duty of life members voting in 
nomination; but the plan of Mr. Hutchinson 
as he presents it, and as it is now before you, 
does not abolish that privilege and duty. 

Now, do we need to take such radical 
measures as to abolish our whole present 
system which we know and understand, 
and take up a plan that we do not under- 
stand, a mere outline being given of it? One 
other reason for favoring the plan of the 
committee is this: we should have a real 
nominating committee. It is now, as I 
understand it, planned to have eight mem- 
bers representing different parts of the 
country. Under Plan 4 there is no nomi- 
nating committee: it is a mere registering 
committee. We might as well have an add- 
ing machine. What is going to happen 
when somebody nominated dies two weeks 
before the annual meeting? Who is to fill 
that vacancy? No nominating committee 
has ever ventured to overrule the majority 
ballot: no nominating committee ever will. 
We want a nominating committee to make 
suggestions, a real committee, then take the 
ballot by mail, not by life members, but by 
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delegates, and that is the plan of the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. My plan is not a con- 
ference plan. It is an individual, personal 
representation of the delegates as they ex- 
press their opinions on the ballot. As to the 
case of filling a vacancy caused by a death 
of a nominee chosen under this method, I 
think there could be nothing more simple. 
They would simply take the name of the 
person receiving the next largest number 
of votes. 

Rey. FRANKLIN C. SoUTHWORTH (Mead- 
ville, Pa.). I have been practically convinced 
by things which laymen have said in regard 
to the committee’s resolution this after- 
noon. ‘The little element of misunderstand- 
ing as to the nature of these plans is that 
we suspect the motives of the excellent com- 
pany of life members who have in the main 
borne the responsibilities of this work upon 
their shoulders during the eighty and more 
years of its history. Such is very far from 
being the case. My own standing in this 
meeting to-day is that of a life member, 
and, coming here as a life member, I do not 
feel that I am less competent to deliberate 
upon the subjects that come before us than 
my fellow-representatives of the church at 
Meadville who come as delegates. Neither 
is it a movement in order that the affairs 
of this Association may be administered 
more largely by ministers. The feeling, on 
the contrary, which some of us have had 
for a long time is that this Association is 
doing so splendid a work and the opportuni- 
ties which lie before it are so great that it 
ought to do it better than it is doing at the 
present tfme. Ina company of free churches 
the responsibility lies chiefly not at the cen- 
tre, but at the circumference; and the officers 
whom you have elected this afternoon will 
be helpless unless they have co-operation 
from every part of the field. Now I take 
great satisfaction in the progress which has 
been made in this direction to-day, and I 
have come to feel a great deal of sympathy 
with the position of the two gentlemen who 
have preceded me,—that, inasmuch as our 
Business Committee has gotten together on 
a proposition which involves a radical step 
in the right direction by means of evolution 
rather than bymeans of revolution, the prop- 
osition of the committee is the one which 
should, on the whole, command our support. 
I believe that we can unite in a step for- 
ward which is going to bring the work of 
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the Association more closely to the hearts 
of our people and enable it to do more and 
better work for the kingdom of God. 

Rev. RicHarp W. Boynton. ‘The point I 
want to make before the vote is taken con- 
cerns the outlook which Dr. Crothers gave 
us earlier in the day when he told us that we 
need to open these walls and see our con- 
stituency nation wide. Now I can tell you 
that there is a fatal lack of interest in the 
American Unitarian Association beyond the 
city of Springfield. The supposition is 
general that the Association is a Boston con- 
cern conducted by a little committee all of 
whom live immediately around Beacon Hill, 
and that the outlying churches, conferences, 
and general Unitarian bodies have little or 
nothing to do with it. Now the crux of the 
situation is how our officers are to be named. 
I know it to be a solid fact that everywhere 
beyond the western borders of Massachusetts 
there is a serious and deplorable lack of vital 
interest in this Asseciation. As the Busi- 
ness Committee has amended its programme, 
it meets that somewhat. But I believe that 
in the plan of throwing back the nominations 
directly upon the localities from which our 
representatives are to come, you have the 
cure of this inertia. The essential point is 
this: Are we going to repose our trust as 
we have done in the committee located here 
in Boston? If so, as far as getting efficient 
service is concerned, it will do. It will not 
meet the actual difficulty of indifference and 
prejudice and distrust of the Association in 
the western field. I believe that we can 
carry a provision for modifying No. 4 and 
doing away with nominations by life mem- 
bers. That seems to me to be in the direc- 
tion of progress. I believe it can be car- 
ried. I believe, furthermore, that Mr. Bad- 
ger’s suggestion -of a referendum can be at- 
tached to Plan No. 4. In that case you 
gain, in the first place, that the life mem- 
bers shall not vote for nominations; in the 
second place, that referendum by signatures 
of fifty persons, no more than five belonging 
to any one church, shall enable us to put 
some one else in nomination rather than the 
regular nominee; in the third place—and 
this I think is the crux of the whole thing— 
you gain a.local interest by throwing the 
nominations back into the local field, creat- 
ing responsibility, and making another great 
step in the direction of democracy, of con- 
gregationalism, of individual initiative. ‘The 
greater part of our capital is not the financial 
resources that are stored up in our endow- 
ment, but the Unitarian spirit. Plan No. 4 
makes room for the exercise more forcefully 
of that Unitarian spirit, and that is the thing 
that, standing here at the centre, we ought 
to lift up our hearts and our imaginations 
to include. 

Rev. H. C. PARKER (Woburn, Mass.). I 
believe in the widest possible democracy, and 
I think we get it from the plan of the Com- 
mittee rather than from this plan No. 4. 
We have had experience of the district or 
division feeling in our body in time past, and 
we are happily over it; and I cannot see 
but that this Plan No. 4 would bring it back 
again. Supposing one of these divisions 
nominated a man and he should not be 
elected, at once there would come up the 
feeling, ‘‘He is turned down because he 
belongs to this section where the majority 
of people do not live.’ If you look at these 
divisions here, you will see that they are 
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member myself. I do not suppose that that 
church could raise the money for the pur- 
pose of electing a life member if it desired 
to, and it has no desire to. But that church 
does its own thinking, its own voting, and 
pays its own bills. I am here to suggest 
to you that very possibly many of the troubles 
which we have considered in this question 
do not exist. I have listened all day here 
to find out one actual trouble that exists 
from the fact that we have life members, 
and I wish that every one of you were life 


practically arranged after the conference 
lines. Our conferences are not missionary 
bodies like the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. They exist chiefly for social pur- 
poses and the people who are most inter- 
ested in spreading Unitarianism do not al- 
ways take interest in them. The right to 
vote for all the candidates is more demo- 
cratic and gives more opportunity than to 
vote just for the one in one’s own section. 
I prefer the larger privilege of voting for all 
these members than just for the one in the 


South Middlesex Conference or within | members. Of the 2,600 life members that 
twenty miles of Boston. we carry on our rolls, representing $130,000, 
Mr: C. E. Carr (Andover, N.H.). Way |-there is not a dollar of tainted money or 


up in the north country is a little church 
which I stand here representing to-day. We 
have no life members in it: I am not a life 


tainted personality. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s plan has many features 
which commend themselves to me. When 


The Ear of the business and social 


world is attuned to the sound of 


the “Bell.” 


If you would command the world’s 
attention— RING! 


DISTANCE 


“Be Sure You're Right, etc.” 


Ever notice what queer pranks in transposing figures your 
mind will play? 

Take three numbers— 1468, 1546, 6428, for example. Now 
dismiss them from your mind for a minute and then try to recall 
them. 


How easily you wonder whether it- wasn’t “1648,” or “1456” 
or “6248!” 

That's one reason why telephone subscribers are asked to 
consult the directory before giving a number—because this peculiar 
psychological trait is almost certain to lead to “wrong number” 
calls. 

Such calls are not merely an annoyance, but an economic 
waste. - hey abuse the patience of the person thus needlessly dis- 
turbed; they consume (instead of save) the time of the caller; and they 
burden the Telephone Company with a double operating expense. 

Another reason why the directory should be consulted is found 
in the fact that telephone numbers occasionally are changed. 

If you take pains to ascertain the correct number, and then 


pronounce it distinctly, in 999 instances out of 1000 you will get 
the correct connection. 


The New England Telephone and Telegraph Company is one 
link in the chain of the great “Bell System,” and in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts is connected 


with 300,000 telephones. 
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worked out thoroughly, it may be the one 
which ultimately this Association will adopt. 
But it has not been formulated completely, 
it is not clear, The conferences are not fully 
representative of their churches. Under 
the present circumstances, going as far as we 
properly can, this plan that has been worked 
over carefully by the committee is the safe- 
est and sanest one for us to adopt here to-day. 
It is a plan of evolution and not one of rev- 
olution. 

The PRESIDENT. The question before the 
meeting is upon the plan submitted by the 
Business Committee and amended. 

The motion being put to vote, the recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair wishes to 
thank the members of the Association for 
the good nature and spirit of harmony and 
good will that has prevailed during this dis- 
cussion, 

We have an hour which we can profitably 
spend together in hearing further reports 
from the field of our service. Feeling that 
the discussion might not continue through- 
out the afternoon, I have therefore asked 
several of our friends to bring us their con- 
tributions. First let me ask if there is any 
other business that any member of the Asso- 
ciation wishes to introduce ? 


PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 


Rev. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 
to offer a resolution : — 


I would like 


Resolved, That the special attention of our churches and 
ministers be called to the Paragraph Pulpit work as pro- 
viding a work of great efficiency for the proclamation of 
our ideals. 


Most of you know more or less about the 
Paragraph Pulpit work. I desire to report 
concerning it from practical experience ex- 
tending over five months in my city. Dur- 
ing that period the Paragraph Pulpit has 
appeared each day in one of the leading 
newspapers. That work has done much to 
bring Unitarianism before the great popu- 
lation centring around Philadelphia. It 
has made Unitarianism talked about. In 
one of the paragraphs I requested that all 
persons in the city who had been reading 
what we had published should write and 


‘tell me whether they had been helped or not. 


I received over forty letters expressing 
grateful appreciation and begging us not to 
discontinue this daily presentation of our 
word to the thousands of people who did not 
hear what we had to say on Sunday. This 
man is a Baptist, that man is an Episco- 
palian, two of them were Roman Catholics, 
and they thank us for preaching to them 
in this simple and direct fashion. The people 
are acquiring a new respect for the Liberal 
Church because it seems to care really to 
preach to the people constantly, day after 
day, instead of simply on Sunday. There- 
fore I very much desire the passage of this 
resolution that all of the churches should 
enter on this work. 

No objection being made the motion was 
‘put to vote and the resolution unanimously 
adopted. 

The PRESIDENT. The treasurer submits 
the customary vote: — 

Voted, That the directors appoint auditors for the treas- 
urer’s account. 


The motion was carried. 
_ Rey. L. A. Harvey submitted the follow- 
resolution :— 
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Resolved, That in the judgment of this body the time has 
come for the organization of a Men’s League of the Uni- 
tarian Churches of America, and that a committee of three 
be appointed by the president to formulate a plan and 
submit it to the next annual meeting. 


Adopted, 

Brief addresses were made on the work of 
the Home Missionary Department by Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord on the Pacific Depart- 
ment, Rev. Albert J. Coleman for the South- 
ern Department, Rev, Wilson M. Backus, 
secretary of the Western. Conference. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Services in connection with the Anniver- 
sary Sermon were held in Tremont Temple 
at 7.30 P.M. After the organ voluntary the 
Secretary of the Association, Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, read greetings sent by delegates and 
friends of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, expressing congratulations and salutd- 
tions to Mrs, Julia Ward Howe on her eighty- 
ninth birthday. 

The Anniversary Sermon was preached by 
Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin on “‘The Larger 
Selfhood.” 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian T'em- 
perance Society was held in Channing Hall, 
Boston, Thursday, May 28, President Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., in the chair. After the 
reading of the minutes-the chair appointed 
Rey. Dr. Cutter, Rev. J. S. Moulton, and 
Mrs. Eli Fay a committee to bring in nom- 
inations for officers for the ensuing year. 

The secretary, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
presented the report of the Board of Di- 
rectors. ‘The report disclosed a year of pro- 
gressive work. ‘The literature of the society 
has been widely circulated, speakers fur- 
nished upon application for temperance 
rallies, notice received of a legacy of $500 
from Mrs. Caroline H. Greene of Burlington, 
Vt., advanced publicity work planned, and 
stirring appeals sent to the ministers and 
Alliance branches of our fellowship. 

The treasurer, Mr. C. H. Stearns, reported 
the amount received during the year from 
all sources as $697.66. Disbursements, 
$717.91, the total assets of the society are 
$2,332.98. 
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The publication agent, Mr. C. I. Stebbins, 
reported 43,500 free tracts distributed for the 
year. Calls for our literature have come 
from all sections of the country, ‘There has 
been a marked increase in the demand from 
the South, where our tracts have been a great 
boon to ‘‘those poorer communities where 
little ready cash has been available for the 
purchase of campaign documents.” 

The nominating committee reported the 
following list of officers and directors for the 
ensuing year, and they were duly elected: 
president, Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., Roslin-- 
dale, Mass.; vice-president, Richard C. 
Humphreys, Dorchester, Mass.; secretary, 
Manley B. Townsend, Randolph, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Charles H. Stearns, Brookline, 
Mass.; assistant treasurer, Charles E. Nott, 
Boston, Mass.; Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Christopher R. Eliot, 


Boston, Mass.; William G. Eliot, Portland, 
Ore.; William C. Gannett, Rochester, N,Y.; 
B. F, McDaniel, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. 
M. E. F. Homer, Providence, R.I.; George F. 
Pratt, Dorchester, Mass.; A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff, East Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Mary O. 
Stevens, Peabody, Mass.; William L. Walsh, 
Brookfield, Mass.; Earl M. Wilbur, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Mrs. Abbey F. T. Codman, Ne- 
ponset, Mass.; Mrs. Frank S. Young, Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; Henry P. Oakman, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

An address by T. D. Crothers, M.D., of 
Hartford, Conn., on ‘‘The Latest Conclu- 
sions of Science concerning the Alcohol Prob- 
lem,’’ was listened to with warm approval. 
Dr. Crothers, who brought to his subject a 
lifelong study of alcohol and its effect 
upon the human system, presented in clear, 
interesting, and convincing speech the harm- 
ful effect of alcoholic beverages, even when 
taken in so-called ‘‘modulation.’”’ ‘The 
latest conclusion of science” is that alcohol 
is a poison, wholly harmful in its effects, 
paralyzing the finer tissues as seen under the 
microscope, even killing large numbers of 
them. Science thus puts its condemna- 
tion upon the use of intoxicants as a bever- 
age in any degree whatever. 

The address of Miss Cora Frances Stod- 
dard of Dorchester, Mass., on “The Need 
of Publicity,” was received with great ap- 
plause. Miss Stoddard brought to the dis- 


writer, bicycle or any bearing where oil is a help. 
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Ease That Hinge 


Household noises stop 
“quick as a wink” when 
hinges, locks and the hun- 
dred other joints and bear- 
ings are kept in conditionwith 
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cussion of her subject a thorough knowl- 
edge of the latest and best means of com- 
bating the false literature of the liquor in- 
terests. She advocated giving the public 
the facts fully and freely, that a campaign 
of education should be begun and systemati- 
cally carried forward. ‘The liquor men can- 
not permanently deceive the people. ‘Their 
falsehoods and misrepresentations, their 
lying circulars and shameless advertisements, 
will only serve to bring out the truth and 
will recoil upon themselves. Educate, edu- 
cate, and again educate. 

President Crooker announced that, on 
account of a college engagement, Prof. Hart 
of Harvard University, who was to speak 
on ‘The Prohibition Movement in the 
South,” was unable to be present. In his 
absence Dr. Crooker gave a stirring address, 
full of cogent argument and ardent appeal, 
calling upon all to enlist in the army and help 
fight the greatest evil that to-day menaces 
the health, prosperity, and moral well- 
being of our people. The address was a 
fitting climax of one of the most successful 
meetings the society has ever enjoyed. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held in the 
Second Church, Boston, on Thursday, May 
28, and was largely attended. 

At two o’clock the business session was 
called to order by President Arnold, who, 
after a few words of welcome, proceeded to 
call for the reports of the secretary, treasurer, 
federations, district committees, Nominating, 
Policy, Fair, and Union-at-Large Committees. 
The credentials showed 1o1 delegates pres- 
ent from 50 organizations and 6 States. 

The report of the Policy Committee called 
forth more than the usual spirited discus- 
sion, but was finally adopted with the ex- 
ception of the one recommendation, referring 
to the unions considering ‘‘the establish- 
ment in some suitable locality of a definite 
philanthropic work which shall be ultimately 
the permanent missionary object of the 
National Union.”’ 

The following were the recommendations 
presented :— 


First. With regard to missionary work, 
the Policy Committee decided to depart a 
little from the usual procedure of supporting 
one project and recommend four opportuni- 
ties for assisting in Unitarian work: (a) 
Bellingham, Wash., where Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil, one of our vice-presidents, is making 
an earnest effort to establish a Unitarian 
Church; (6) Champaign-Urbana, Ill, a 
growing college town where Rev. Albert R. 
Vail, one of our former vice-presidents, is 
raising a fund for the building of a Unitarian 
church; (c) Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N.H., where Rev. Henry G. Ives is endeavor- 
ing to forward the work of this moderate- 
priced distinctly Unitarian school; (d) 
Richmond, Va., where Rev. John L. Robin- 
son and the members of his new church are 
endeavoring to pay for a recently pur- 
chased parsonage, 


As to the amount to be contributed to any 
of these projects no recommendations are 
made and no pledges suggested by this 
committee. It does however urge each 
union to contribute to one or more of these 
worthy objects generously and promptly. 


Second, The present method of conduct- 
ing the executive work through a secretary, 
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and the field work through short trips by 
invited representatives to different sections 
of the country, is indorsed and recom- 
mended for the coming year. 

Third, This committee recommends to 
the unions for their serious consideration 
the question of the advisability of the Na- 
tional Union’s maintaining in the near 
future a permanent field secretary, a young 
man, who shall devote his entire time to the 
executive work, to travelling among the 
different unions, and to raising funds for 
the work of the National Union; in other 
words, placing the Forward Movement work 
on a broader and more permanent basis. 
The committee feels that it is inadvisable 
to attempt this in the coming year, but does 
desire at this time to place the matter before 
the unions, in order that the consideration 
of the project may be had, and possibly 
plans develop for carrying out this idea in 
the year 1909. 


” This committee further recommends 


Fourth, hat the unions consider estab- 
lishing in some suitable locality a definite 
philanthropic work which shall be ultimately 
the permanent missionary object of the 
National Union. 

Fifth. That each union shall make a spe- 
cial endeavor to add one or more Associate 
Life Members to the National Union in the 
coming year. 

Sixth. ‘That it is inadvisable for the Na- 
tional Union to publish a calendar for the 
year 1909. 

Seventh, hat each union send to the 
national secretary in September of each year 
a list of absent members who might be 
reached by the Union-at-Large. 


Mr. Atherton, for the Committee on In- 
corporation, reported very fully; and, after 
considerable discussion as to whether the 
names ‘‘ National’’ or ‘“‘American’”’ should be 
affixed, action on this report was finally 
postponed until next year. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: for president, Rev. Henry H. 
Saunderson, Cambridge, Mass.; for vice- 
presidents, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, 
N.J.; Rev. Henry W. Foote, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, East Boston, 


Mass.; Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Palo Alto, 
Cal.; Miss Isabelle F. Walter, Charleston, 
S.C.; for secretary, Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Peabody, Mass.; for treasurer, Mr. O. 
Arthur McMurdie, Boston, Mass.; for di- 
rectors, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New 


York, N.Y.; Mr. Harvey C. Merrill, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Au- 
gusta, Me.; Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Wal- 
pole, N.H.; Rev. Charles J. Staples, Burl- 
ington, Vt.; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Mr. Joseph A. Harwood, Littleton, 
Mass.; Mr. Palfrey Perkins, Salem, Mass.; 
Miss Amy E. Taylor, Lexington, Mass.; Mr. 
A. Albert Wahlberg, Dorchester Centre, 
Mass.; Mr. Philip P, Sharples, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Miss Caroline S. Burrage, West New- 
ton, Mass.; Mr. Herman Peters, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The following 
adopted :— 


resolutions were also 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 
send cordial greetings to the Young People’s Christian 
Union, wishing them success in the common work shared 
by all the young people of the Liberal Church. 

Resolved, That a hearty vote of thanks be extended to 
the retiring president, Mr. Harold G. Arnold, for his effi- 
cient devotion in carrying forward all branches of the 
Union work. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the pro- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of bebe Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. ( 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


prietors of the Second Church, Boston, for their kindness 
in allowing the union the use of their building. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be extended 
to the Boston Federation for its yearly reception and enter- 
tainment of the delegates to the National Union. 

Resolved, That the delegates to this meeting, having 
listened to the interesting and instructive report of Rey. 
Edgar S. Wiers on his Southern trip, desire to place on 
record their grateful appreciation of his efforts in behalf 
of the National Union. 

Whereas progress among nations and in political wis- 
dom has given us this great United States; progress in 
education and in all training has perfected the great sys- 
tem under which we are privileged to grow and develop; 
progress in religious thought and spiritual sensibility has 
made possible and made necessary this grand Unitarian 
body; and whereas we, the young people, do stand 
the acknowledged hope of this great forward rank, 

Resolved, That each and every delegate here assembled 
shall assume the responsibility to impress on each home 
organization and interested person that the world has 
waited centuries for the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and we must make good. 


Following the business session a reception 


was held by the outgoing and incoming offi- 


—— 
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cers, refreshments being served later by the 
Hospitality Committee of the Boston Fed- 
eration. - 

At 7.85 a fine musical programme was 
rendered by Mr. H. S. Wilder, organist, Miss 
Harriet P. Richards, violinist, and Miss 
Sarah Ames, cellist, while the congregational 
singing throughout the evening was led by 
Mr. J. Russell Abbott. 

At 7.30 the retiring president, Mr. Harold 
G. Arnold, led a devotional service, intro- 
ducing in turn as the speakers for the even- 
ing, Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., of Boston, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, and 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes of New York, all 
using as a subject, ‘‘Does a Young People’s 
Organization help or hinder the Work of 
the Church?’? Each speaker gave voice to 
some helpful criticism as well as to many 
words of praise and appreciation for the 
work of our Unitarian young people. 

The new president, Rev. Henry H. Saun- 
derson, concluded, with a few suggestive 
words, one of the best meetings ever held by 
the Young People’s Religious Union. _ 


The Children’s Mission. 


An inspiring meeting of Anniversary 
Week was that of the Children’s Mission held 
in Arlington Street Church on Thursday. 
An unusually large number of persons were 
present to’ listen to the reports and ad- 
dresses by Rev, Edward Cummings and Rev. 
Francis G, Peabody, D.D. 

For the first time none of the Mission 
children were present, a speaking evidence 
that in the march of progress the institution 
has been supplanted by the private families 
in which the children now receive the ad- 
vantages of real home life. 

The president, Mr. Henry M. Williams, 
after a brief address of welcome, intro- 
duced Mr. Parker B. Field, the superintend- 
ent, who presented the annual report.’ This 
showed that a larger number of applications 
had been received than ever before, and that 
during the year 951 children had, in one way 
or another, been helped through the regu- 
lar activity of the Mission. As a special 
work, seventy-seven refugees from the great 
fire in Chelsea had been housed. 

It was demonstrated that the family plan 
of caring for children even temporarily is 
infinitely better than any institutional care, 
however good, and that the cost of main- 
tenance of these children was about half 
what it had been under the old system. 

The Mission labors hard to preserve the 
family intact, and never removes a child 
from worthy parents if any plan can be de- 
vised which will allow the child to remain at 
home or with relatives. 

After children have been returned to their 
homes at the end of care by the Mission, 
they are still followed to insure their ulti- 
mate good; and time is taken to study results, 
and thus, from experience, to perfect the 
system. 

It was also shown that much thought is 
given to the education of well-to-do chil- 
dren in benevolence, and that for this pur- 
pose alone $975.67 was expended last year. 

The treasurer, Mr, William H. Slocum, 
then presented his report, which showed 
that under the new system the Mission had, 
for the first time in many years, made both 
This can be done in the future, 
however, only by continued activity on the 
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part of the children, with the aid of sub- 
scriptions from adults. 

Rev. Edward Cummings, who followed, 
attested most forcefully to the soundness of 
the modern methods of the Mission, and 
earnestly urged all to exert themselves to 
support the work. 

Prof. Peabody closed the meeting with an 
eloquent address, emphasizing the fact that 
the Mission was founded nearly sixty years 
ago by men of practical benevolence and 
had since been carried on by those in whom 
all confidence could be placed. He in- 
dorsed all that Mr. Cummings had said and 
encouraged all to feel that the Mission is now 
in a bright era of its history. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The Chief Question. 


Already in this paper the reports and 
utterances of Anniversary Week on Sunday- 
School matters have been.amply set forth. 
I venture to add just one significant ques- 
tion. In view of what was said and done, 
is there any part of our work more important 
than the training of our young people? 

The subject of Life Members, and what it 
involves, was about the only engrossing 
subject of the Unitarian Association, ‘That 
is not a great topic, though important for 
its grade as an administration or organiza- 
tion detail. Nor do I see in all the array 
of subjects that filled the programmes of the 
week any arousing theme. Have we come 
to the passage where we turn in on ourselves 
and analyze and define? 

I cannot believe it. The, Unitarian move- 
ment is nothing if not progressive and lead- 
ing. We may go to New York for our May 
meetings in 1910, or we may not (I am in 
sympathy with the plan); we may do this 
or that with Life Members; we may add 
more Field Agents; we may receive some 
additional bequests from Unitarian saints 
now in heaven. All such facts may be re- 
corded (I hope they will be), but. the main 
question cannot be escaped on which our 
future depends. What are we doing with 
our young people? In what condition are 
our Sunday Schools ? 

If, as some of our ministers believe, we 
are not to concern ourselves with the actual 
growth and prosperity of churches as Uni- 
tarian churches, but need simply to throw 
broadcast our views, then why have any 
Unitarian parishes or Sunday Schools? 
The Time Spirit, the drift of things toward 
liberalism, will do the work we have in hand. 
The cheap magazine and newspaper are doing 
this, If our mission, as other ministers be- 
lieve, is to lecture to adults, and read essays 
on science, socialism, new thought, and 
higher criticism, then why maintain a church 
at all when halls can be hired and the print- 
ing press be employed ? 

No! Our duty is different from all this, 
and our opportunity grander. The vision 
of its importance flashes on us only as we 
turn our consideration to the rising genera- 
tion, to the youth coming after us. The 
vested, historic rights of a past are to be 
recognized, and, what is more, to be respected. 
Achievements of a noble character, giving 
honor to our ideas, and illustrating our 
courage and devotion, serve as sources of 
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what? Not complacency and self-study, 
not of hollow pride and garrulous recital. 
Nay, they ought to inspire and move us to 
the forward march, to larger plans, to the 
fruit and fulfilment, 

In other words, if the Unitarian move- 
ment does not secure a hold on the young 
people, it will die. If we do not give heed 
to the call of the present, our lease of life 
is short. And that call of the present is not 
one that has to do with questions of admin- 
istration, as I have indicated, but relates 
to religious education, the Sunday School, 
home training, loyalty of parents to our 
cause, and a lofty view of life in which 
convictions are supreme, Our cause is of 
great worth, or it is not. ‘There is no half- 
way position. This is not narrowness, it 
is common sense and loyalty. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear, 
and to him who does not hear, or will not, 
let the severe responsibility go, Our future 
is in the hands of the youth! 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The pulpit of the Disciples Church will 
be occupied Sunday, June 14, by Rev. Elmer 
C, Forbes of Cambridge . 


Meetings. 


THE PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.— 
The forty-first annual meeting of the con- 
ference was held at Brockton, May 13, in 
Unity Church, Rev. D. H, Ferrell, minister. 


Addresses. — 


The address of Rev. Thomas Van Ness is 
prews: Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W., Eng- 
and, 


Deaths. 


CLARK.—May 25, 1908, suddenly, Susan R, Clark, 
daughter of the late Appleton and Clara (Browning) 
Clark of Cambridge, 

BARKER.—At Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 1908, sud- 
denly, Howard E., son of Edward D. and Lucy H. 
Barker, in his 35th year. 


YoeeraNe Unitarians and their friends will enjoy 
stopping with Miss Emma R. Ross, 169 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Near Public Gardens, convenient to 
everything, quiet, terms reasonable, board near. Chape- 
ronage for young ladies, if desired. . 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 

S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on_application. E. H. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE IN z0ston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST, 
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At the hour when the conference was opened 
with a devotional service, a large. congrega- 
tion filled the church. Every society in the 
conference was represented by delegates and 
minister. Rev. E. J. Prescott of Rockland, 
who conducted the opening service, spoke 
of ‘Efficient Spirituality,” as a power to be 
cultivated by individuals and institutions. 
A solo sung by Mrs, Ferrell was a beautiful 
part of this service. 

The business of the conference and the re- 
ports of the treasurer and secretary showed 
a healthy condition of activity and interest. 
It was with regret that the conference 
learned that, in electing its officers for the 
ensuing year, it could not again choose Dr. 
H. H. Filoon as president. Dr. Filoon, after 
seven years of faithful and interested ser- 
vice, felt he could not longer give the time and 
thought to the office, as in the past, and de- 
sired that he should not be again elected to 
the presidency. 

In accepting his decision as final, the con- 
ference expressed its appreciation for his 
services and its esteem for him personally by 
a rising vote of thanks. 

The Committee of Nomination reported the 
following names for election, and the confer- 
ence voted to elected the Hon. William S. 
Kyle of Plymouth, president; Rev. C. Y. 
De Normandie of Kingston and Mr. George 
O. Wales of Braintree, vice-presidents; Rev. 
W. R. Cole of Cohasset, secretary; Mr. 
Edward Nichols of Cohasset, treasurer. 

At the conclusion of the business of the 
conference, the address of the morning ses- 
sion was given by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in ‘Missionary Efficiency.”” Taking 
the work and method of Paul in planting and 
sustaining the early Christian churches, Mr, 
Eliot pointed” out that the elements of 
efficiency in the apostle’s method were: selec- 
tion of strategic points, preaching, choice and 
use of assistants, and organization of work. 
Practically, under modern conditions, the 
missionary work of the Association is con- 
ducted along these lines. 

At the conclusion of this address the con- 
ference was invited to a collation, served by 
the Brockton parish to more than 350 dele- 
gates in the vestry of the church. 

When the conference assembled in the 
afternoon, Rev. W. L. Chaffin read a state- 
ment prepared, at the request of the Execu- 
tive Committee, by Rev. Abram Wyman, 
who was unavoidably absent, concerning 
the proposed changes in the by-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association. ‘The 
object of the committee was to give informa- 
tion and not to lead to discussion. 

“The Church and the Social Question” 
was the subject for the afternoon session; and 
gentlemen, at work in the several fields of 
Criminology, Temperance, and Organized 
Labor, addressed the meeting on the relation 
of the church to these problems. 

Mr. Edwin Mulready, a probation officer 
for Plymouth County, spoke on ‘The 
Prisoner.”” Mr. Robert H. Magwood, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts No-license League, 
presented the question of ‘Temperance.’ 

Mr, John P. Meade of Brockton set forth 
the aims and ideals of the Labor Organiza- 
tions and the help the church might give to 
the sane solution of the labor problem. 

These were all interesting and instructive 
discourses and were listened to with earnest 
attention and great pleasure by all. 
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After a vote of thanks to the Brockton 
churchifor its hospitality and to the speakers 
for their addresses, this very helpful and en- 
joyable meeting of the Conference came to an 


end. 
Churches. 

BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Frank R. Gale: This society has seen 
a prosperous winter and spring. The at- 
tendance at church has been good in spite 
of the loss of several loyal members by death 
during the last two years. The Alliance and 
Sunday-school are active and looking for- 
ward to increased usefulness. A cantata, 
entitled ‘‘The Building of the Temple,’ was 
given in the early part of the winter and re- 
peated in April with success. In March a 
chicken pie supper was served by the lay- 
men, followed with an entertainment by the 
College Male Quartet of Clark University. 
The evening was a very successful one in 
every way. Sunday, May 3, marked the 
completion of Miss Mary A. Bassett’s twenty 
years of service as Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. This long term of service was 
honored on the following Sunday with ap- 
propriate exercises and gifts during the 
Sunday-school hour. A poem written for 
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the occasion by Miss Frances Rice was read 
by the author, and Mrs. G. H. Carpenter sang 
asolo. Greetings were brought by the super- 
intendents of the local Sunday-schools, and 
letters were read from Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton and four of the former pastors. Re- 
marks and presentation of gifts were made 
by the pastor. ‘The gifts consisted of a book- 
case, ‘““The Soul of the Bible,” Tennyson’s 
Poems, Bartlett’s ‘‘Familiar Quotations,” 
and a bouquet of carnations and mar- 
guerites. Miss Bassett responded in an ap- 
preciative’ and. feeling manner. A large 


number were present to do honor to Miss 


Bassett, whose long period of faithful service 
has meant so much to the young, to the 
Sunday-school, and the society. All rejoice 
that she is to continue in the office of super- 
intendent, and hope she may be spared to 
work many years yet. 


Personal. 


Rev. William H. Ramsay of the Church of 
the Messiah, Louisville, Ky., is expected to 
spend July and the most of August in Eng- 
land and Ireland. 


Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge 
addressed the young ladies of the Misses 


Plan for 
Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the, heat of a 
kitchen fire to the sufficient 
discomfort of hot weather. 

Use a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
and cook in comfort. 


With a “New Perfection” Oil Stove the preparation of 
daily meals, or the big weekly “baking,’’ is done without 
raising the temperature perceptibly above that ofany other 


room in the house. 


If you once have experience with the 


use, 


"TREmewEett 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


you will be amazed at the restful way in which it 
enables you to do work that has heretofore overheated 
the kitchen and yourself. 
The “New Perfection” Stove is ideal for summer 
Made in three sizes and all warranted. If 
not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


the Rayo Lamp 


or low— is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 
notsmoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light. 
If not at your dealer's, write our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 


gives perfect 
combustion 
whether high 


CINCORPORATED 


——- 
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your Glenwood Grand—which we are delighted with and cannot say enough in its praise. 
Yours very truly, 


prospective buyers to me for reference. 
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‘Thoroughly 


Well Pleased” 


Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass, 
Gentlemen: I am very much pleased with the 
Glenwood Hot Water Heating Apparatus which I 
am using to heat my home. 


Providence, R. I. 


I am very glad that I 
adopted the plan of using two small heaters instead 
of one large heater, as I know that I will save a 
considerable amount of coal during the mild weather 
when I am able to get all the heat desired from 
using only one heater. I am thoroughly well pleased 
with the entire outfit. You may also be interested 
to know that I am using one of your best ranges— 
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The Glenwood 


Hot Water Heater 


is just as good for heating as the famous Glenwood Range is for 
baking, the same skilled workmen make it in the same great foundry. 


Write for handsome booklet that will tell you all about the 
one piece construction, vertical water ways, large ash pit 
and wonderful Glenwood regulating damper that makes it 


so easy to control, 


Weir Stove Co., Makers. Taunton, Mass. 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


Allen’s School at their graduation exercises, 
Wednesday, June 3. 


At Harvard University Prof. W. W. Fenn, | 


Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, has been 
appointed to preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on Sunday, June 14, at 4 P.M. Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon at Columbia University 
in New York. He was announced in the 
New York papers as the rector of Arlington 
Street Church. 


Rev, Reed Stuart, for the last twenty-two 
years pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Detroit, Mich., is planning to retire from 
the pulpit soon. He wishes the people to 
choose his successor; but “I want,” he says, 
“to help the new pastor in his work and then 
to retire, not to leave here, for this is my 
home, and I should never take another pul- 
pit.” Dr. Stuart’s thirty-seven years in the 
pulpit have been spent in only three churches, 
the first in Illinois, the second in Battle 
Creek, Mich. Three years ago, seeking a rest 


and freedom from the cares of his pulpit, 


y 


he attempted to retire, but the congregation 
replied to his request by electing him pastor 
of the church for life. ‘I am pastor for 
life, but I can’t always occupy the pulpit 
there, and I do not believe that any of the 
congregation expect that I will stay there 
after I feel that I should retire, and let a 
younger man take my place,” he said. 


The Fellowship for Social Justice. 
One result of the humanitarian sentiment 
pervading the anniversary meetings this 
year was the organization of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. 
union as stated in its object is ‘‘To provide 
a fellowship for united action against all 


forms of social injustice, and to sustain one | 


another in the application of our religious 

ideals to the needs of the present day.” 
The following officers were elected: presi- 

dent, Rev, John Haynes Holmes, New York; 


vice-president, C. E. Carr, Andover, N.H.;| 


treasurer, Rev, A. Robinson, Newburg, 


N.Y.; secretary, 


The bond of | 


Rey. William W. Peck, | 


You may refer, at your pleasure, 


W. P. STOWE. 


““mMiakes Heating Easy.” 


Winchendon. ‘These and Messrs. Weatherly 
of Worcester, Gifford, Laconia, N.H., and 
A. W. Littlefield, Brookline, constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

It is proposed to admit laymen, although 
our list of members contains but one, Mr. 
Carr, who participated in the organization. 
No solicitation of members has been done, 
but some twenty ministers who are in earn- 
est voluntarily effected the formation of the 
society. Anybody willing to join on the basis 
of the purpose above stated can by the pay- 
ment of the small fee of $1 be enrolled as a 
member, WiLL1aAmM W. PEck, Secretary, 


The government and great private corpora~- 
tions are becoming thoroughly aroused to 
the threatened annihilation of our lumber 
supply, and the people at large are at last 
beginning to realize the danger. This can 
only be averted under the direction of trained 
foresters, of whom there are comparatively 
few. Therefore, forestry as a business or 
profession offers a particularly inviting field 
of work for young men, 
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Pleasantries. 


“Where are you going?” “To the cor- 
onation.” “What?” “Yep. Going to 
have a crown put on a tooth.”’—Lowisville 
Herald. 


Ignoramus: ‘How did England’s great 
comic journal come to be called Punch?” 
Wiseacre: “From the modus operand: of 
getting a joke into an Englishman’s head.”’— 
Puck, 


An old friend of the family had dropped 
in to see a young lawyer whose father was 
still paying his office rent. “So you are 
now practising law,” the old friend said, 
genially. ‘No, sir,” said the candid youth, 
“T appear to be, but I am really practising 
economy.” 


A man was going down into the New York 
Subway, and, the stairs being wet and slip- 
pery, he lost his footing, slipped to the 
bottom, and, as he went down, tripped a 
lady, who fell into his lap. When they 
reached the bottom, ‘she was a little dazed 
and did not immediately get up. Where- 
upon the man politely remarked, “ Madam, 
this is as far as I go.” 


To illustrate the association of ideas, it 
is related that a man went into an apothecary 
shop and said: ‘‘My wife sent me to get 
some medicine, and I have forgotten what 
it is. Will you mention some of the Great 
Lakes?” ‘Lake Erie,” said the druggist. 
“That’s it. Now mention some place on 
Lake Erie.” “Dunkirk.” ‘Now mention 
some famous man who went there.”’ “Well, 
Commodore Perry was there.’”’ “That’s it,— 
paregoric.”” 

Publican: ‘“‘And how do you like being 
married, John?” John: “Don’t like it at 
all.’ Publican: ‘‘Why, what’s the matter 
wi’ she, John?” John: ‘Well, first thing 
in the morning it’s money; when I goes 
home to my ditiner, it’s money again; and 
at supper it’s the same. Nothing but 
money, money, money!” Publican: “Well, 
I never! What do she do wi’ all that 
money?” John: “I dunno. I ain’t given 
her any yet.”’—Punch, 


A lawyer once asked a man who had at 
various times sat on several juries, ‘Who 
influenced you most, the lawyers, the 
witnesses, or the judge?’? He expected 
to get some useful and interesting informa- 
tion from so experienced a juryman, This 
was the man’s reply: ‘I'll tell yer, sir, ’ow 
I makes up my mind. I’m a plain man, 
and a reasonin’ man, and I ain’t influenced 
by anything the lawyers say, nor by what 
the witnesses say, no, nor by what the judge 
says. I just looks at the man in the docks 
and I says, ‘If he ain’t done nothing, why’s 
he there?’ And I brings ’em all in guilty.” 


Under the title of “‘Humors of the Reichs- 
tag,” Herr Szafranski published some of the 
utterances of the German deputies. The 
following were among them: Baron de Nor- 
deck de Rabenan, speaking of the taxes on 
wine: ‘‘If I were to define bottled wines, I 
should say that all wines that are in bottles 
are bottled wines.’”’ Herr Westphal: ‘‘To 
squeeze the juice out of a lemon and then 
give it a kick,—no, it is too much.” Herr 
von Schalscha: ‘“‘If you were to take twenty 
members of this Chamber, I do not think 
you could fix the limits of immortality.” 
Dr. Greve: ‘‘Is there a more burning question 
than that of cremation ?”’ 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundriesof 
Barbedienne, Colin's others. 
Makers of Electricv Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect v 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


PIPE & REED 


Y eS 0 


12 YY LSTONST. 


0 Bo 
MASS. 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 


Tank focated 
in cellar, 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fire 
protection. MOWING 
LUNT-MOSS AIR 
ah for marie 9 PRESSURE TANK 
talogue 
C1 : 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs, 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
= 43 Seuth Market Street, Boston. 


i Educational. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 


small classes. Gympasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, 


Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


H Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academyssiainisned im 1886 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
desirable boy Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life Please address for al) particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen weiSncwseducator, 


di 
MR. NATH'L 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Th 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield __ Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls, Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. = 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1908-09. Now Ready. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 

schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 

under helpful supervision, in actual on-going schools. 
Tuition and use of all books FREE. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


Examinations for admission June 25 and 26 and 
September 8 and 9 Certificates in all required sub- 
jects from high schools recognized by the New England 
College Entrance Examination Board may be accepted 
in place of examination. 


For Catalogue giving full information, address 
E. H. RUSSELL. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 


HURCH 
- CRREETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


application. 


